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America has, heretofore, been backward in her preten- 
sions to literary distinction. Not unlike the tyro, whose in- 
cipient productions are presented with the most trembling so- 
licitude to the eye of criticism, she has been afraid to usher 
herself upon the literary hustings, without some prominent 
claims to a successful canvass. Opposition the most formic 
dable, and persecution not a little severe, have already pre- 
sented themselves in the most imposing attitudes of intimi- 
dation and dismay, calculated to check the efforts and re- 
press the aspirations of laudable emulation and ingenuoué 
pride. 

Periodical Journals have been established in Great Brit- 
ain; have usurped the dominion of the literary world; and 
have exercised an almost undisputed sovereignty over every 
offspring of the press. With all the lawlessness of free- 
booters, they have hooted at the severities of customary 
proscription, and, Procrustes-like, have invented beds of 
torture, by which the literary character of every nation is to 
be measured, and the miserable expedient of lopping or 
stretching, so as to accommodate it to the proper standard, 
has been resorted to and practised. 

From causes which it is impracticable for us at this time 
(0 expose, America has been singled out as the peculiar vic- 
lim of their spite and malice, and has figured upon their 
pages in all the blazonry of denunciation. 

The time, we hope and believe, is not distant, when these 
foul aspersions will refute themselves, and the literature of 
our country will be competent to vindicate its own claims 
io pre-eminence. We fezr not from any apprehension of 

lisappointment, sanguinely to anticipate such an event, f 


Or 
t? 
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is presaged greatly in the rapid advances which have alrea- 
dy been made in the last forty years, and, nota little, in that 
spirit of ignoble jealousy, which has been the origin, we 
doubt not, of the persecution to which we have alluded. 


We are by no means inclined to pursue this subject. It 
vould be superfluous to do so. One of those journals has 
already been lashed into an explanation, if not a retraction 
of its caiumny, by the nervous pen of one of our country- 
men: and it remains for the others to manifest a like liber- 
ality, or pertinaciously adhere to what must be deemed by 
every liberal mind, wilful misrepresentation. 

The preceding reflections have been caused by the very 
creat gratification we have experienced from the perusal of 
the volume under review. Apart from the subject on which 
it treats, and the captivating manner in which it is compos- 
ed, our pleasure has in no small degree been enhanced from 
the circumstance alone of its being an American produc- 
tion. On this subject, enough probably has been said al- 
ready, as well for our own, as for the satisfaction of our 
readers, and our minds are sensible of no diminution what- 
ever of pleasure, in making the transition from the author- 
ship of the book to the book itself. 


_ Every man who has traced the causes which occasioned 
the rise and advanced the progress, which led to the de- 
cline and at length accelerated the downfall of the Roman 
republic, insensibly acquires a deep interest in all the events 
of its astonishing career. This interest is caught in our 
boyhood, whilst we are swayed hy the influence of early im- 
pressions, and gathers strength in our advances to the ripest 
maturity. Every thing new, we had almost said every thing 
presented in a new form, which relates to Rome, deserves 
and will command attention. For the same reason, that 
the mind dwells with enthusiastic delight upon the scenes 
and the events of her former glory, as they are developed 
and transmitted to us upon the pages of her own imperisha- 
vle records, do we sigh over the volume which portrays 
the humiltation of her present condition. We have always 
been captivated,—and who is there that has not?—with the 
splendid display of her ancient grandeur, and our hearts 
have been enraptured with the contemplation of her once 
living excellencies; we have often, so profoundly have our 
feelings been enlisted for her, felt our breath involuntarily 
suspended upon the event of a doubtful conflict, and have 
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almost upon its issue, joined in the acclamations of victo- 
ry or the mortifications of defeat; and it would denote, we 
think, a great want of sensibility, indeed a coldness of foel- 

ing, now that she has “fallen from her high estate,” and is 
Rome no longer, not to follow her bier to “the tomb and let 
fall a drop of manly sorrow, before it is closed over her re- 
mains. 

We would not have it presumed that we regard this book 
as the first which has issued frtm the press, in the form ot 
travels through this same country: but it is the first we have 
seen embodied into a volume from the pen of an American. 
Since the publication of it, the example has been success- 
fully followed by the Rey. Mr. Berrian, of New York, whose 
travels through France and Italy are sketched with so mucili 
apparent fidelity, impartiality, and classical taste, that we 
feel ourselves greatly confirmed in the confidence with 
which we have spoken of the literary pretensions of our 
country. 

We do not at this moment recollect, whether the work 
now under consideration, has ever before been subjected to 
the criticism of an American Review: but whether it has or 
not, we are pleased to present it to our readers, and, are of 
opinion, that we can in no manner better entertain them 
than by transferring into our pages, as abundant extracts as 
will be consistent with the circumscribed limits of our jour- 
nal. 

The author of these “Rambles,” as he has thought prop- 
er to denominate his book, is a young American, and, we 
learn from an advertisement of the bookseller, isa member 
of the Baltimore bar. He undertook the journey, of the 
incidents of which he has given us such lively and interest- 
ing sketches, with the view of restoring himself, in the mild 
and genial climate of Italy, from the effects of a pulmonar 
affection. His book purports not to have been intended for 
publication. ‘A few hastily-composed sketches of the 
scenery and manners of Italy, were the only memorials he 
preserved of his travels: to these he has sometimes had re- 
course, tn order to renew on his memory, the almost faded 
image of a country which he visited with so much delight. 
Some partial friends, to whom he exhibited these sketches, 
suggested the idea, and urged the propriety of publication. : 


The introductory section comprises a very just and hand- 
some comparison of the United States and Italy. — Although 
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his own country evidently appears to rank highest in the aue 
thor’s estimation, he nevertheless evinces nothing like a dis- 
position to disparage Italy. The present condition of the 
two nations affords, undoubtedly, ample scope for interesting 
speculation, but of a very different character. In regard 
to the one, the mind is employed in making calculations of 
future grandeur, and in sketching prospects of national glo- 
ry, which time aloue can realize, but which are justified by 
a contemplation of the past, as well as by existing appear- 
ances. Inregardto the other, the eye dwells with all the 
sadness of retrospection over the vast “chaos of ruins,” 
which now soeminently distinguishes the once “bright clime 
of battle and of song.” Hence arises the contrast, which, 
in the language of our author, exists between “the fallen 
magnificence and languid air of her cities, and that increas- 
ing prosperity and promise of future greatness that are ev- 
ery where visible in America.” 

[tis time, however, to introduce the reader more particu- 
larly to the book before us, and, we trust that the copious: 
ness of our quotations will not deter him from the perusal 
of them. If they should not be found replete with novelty 
and instruction, they will, at least, recommend themselves 
to attention by the communicativeness of the style, and the 
classical elegance by which the delineation of the scenes 
and the events that came under his observation, is charac: 
terised by the author. 

We have all, no doubt, heard much of the beauty of an 
Italian sky, and the purity of itsatmosphere The descrip: 
tion which is given by our author, will not fail to be accep- 
table to those of our readers who feel some splicitude to 
know how an American can appreciate and describe what 
has so often been the theme of much eloquent declamation 
by other travellers. 

‘<Italy derives additional charms from its Sun, its Moon, and 
atmosphere. ‘he air of its mountains is blue, and the rays of 
the Sun glowing through a mass of transparent vapour, gild all 
objects with tints that almost realize the visionary light with 
which the imagination of Virgil has illuminated the ideal scene- 
ry of his Elysium— 

Largior hic campos xther et lumine vestit, 
Purpureo. 

Tn Italy, the Moon isa pale Sun, giving to the face of this 
beautiful country a languid and voluptuous expression. The 

uins of the Coliseum, aud St. Peter’s Church, when viewed by 
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moonlight, diffuse over the fancy a melancholy charm; and a 
similar sensation is experienced in contemplating the effect of 
the same planet.upon the romantic scenes of Tivoli, and the 
cascades of the Teverone, tumbling and sparkling beneath its 
beams. In Sicily and Calabria,—the picturesque beauties of 
which I have selected as particular illustrations of some of 
these general remarks,—I have watched the gradation of bril- 
liant tints, exhibited in these countries, by the morning sky, 
changing gradually from the deepest crimson, to the brightest 
saffron, and realizing those descriptions, so familiar, yet sodear 
to the recollection “of every reader of the classical poets of 
Greece and Italy. Nor were the evenings less beautiful. The 
sun-beams lingered upon tne hills, and twilight imperceptibly 
faded away, as if unwilling to withdraw from sceneson which 
it reposed with so much softness and beauty. 

It may be said, thatthe beauties, I am here speaking of, are 
produced by accidental causes and depend on the variations of 
the atmosphere. In northern climates, it is true, that the epi- 
thet accidental has been justly appropriated to this class of 
beauties; but in Italy, the causes, whatever they are that pro- 
duce them, are so constant, and invariable in their operation, 
that an Italian confides in the brightness and serenity of his cli- 
mate, as implicitly as in the uniformity of any of the physical 
laws of nature.” pp. 8—1!0. : 


There is, in the portrait which our author has drawn af 
the modern Italians, something so accordant with our own 
opinion, and so truly delineative, doubtless, of the charac- 
ter of that degenerate people, that we offer it without fur- 
ther remark. 


‘The character of the Italians is generally considered in- 
dolent and effeminate. Susceptible, in a high degree, of en- 
ternal impressions, his imagination lively, and his passioxs 
warm, the Italian is addicted tosensual pleasures. But these 
hecan renounce at the callof honor or ambition. When we con- 
sider the former warlike character of the Italians, their present 
enthusiasm, and patient devotion to the arts, we ought not rash- 
ly to adopt the opinion, that all their energies are irretrievably 
sunk inthe languors ofluxury. There is, perhaps, no people 
in the world who are more easily roused to a tone of lotty and 
passionate feeling. Over a nation, endowed with a tempera- 
ment like this, moral and political institutions possess a migh- 
ty influence. In the task of reforming, or establishing a gov- 
ernment, the Statesman would here have apurchase, by which 
he might produce a momentum, far greater than he would be 
able to accomplish, under opposite circumstances. 
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The character of the modern Italian is formed by his gov- 
ssninent. Unsolicited by the calls of honor or ambition, aad 
sncompassed by pleasures in their softest and most seducing 
shapes, his passions precipitate themselvcs on low and unwor- 
thy objects. His life passes without dignity. A government, 
‘n which the mass of the people would be admitted to some 
share of power, would elevate the tone of public feeling, and 
cure that shameless relaxation of morals, which, at present, dis- 
races their nobility. 

Many persons think it a misfortune, that Buonaparte had not 
‘ime tomature the beneficial plans he intended tor Italy. If, 
indeed, he was sincere in his intentions of restoring Italy, eve- 
vy philanthropist must regret his precipitate fall from power; 
or, rather, he mustlament that lmmecasurable and restless am- 
dition, which rendcred his destruction necessary. Had he con- 
‘ined the operations vf his beneficence to Italy and Spain, he 
‘would there have found matter sufficient to employ the powers 
of his genius. Netafew, however, have doubted the efficacy 
of his pene oi rcgencration, and ascribe all the good he pro- 
duced, to the arbitrary and overbearing temper of his govern- 
ment. Do thiéas it may. he has contrived to endear to him the 
affections o! the people of Italy. How he nas effected this, I 
shall cndeavor, hereafter, to explain. lor the present I must 
believe, that, notwithstanding itis highly probable that the 
shanges he produced would liave led the way to a better state 
of things hereaiter, Buonaparte never contemplated such a. 
scheme of government for Italy, as would have raised her to 
her former eminence. 

Whoever dwells with enthusiasm on the civil and military 
institutions of th at people, who once subjugated the globe, an 
admires those prudigies of genius and valour who presided in 
ber councils, and led her armies to victory; or contemplates 
ftaly in the softer light of dawning science, when the virtues 
and talents of Lorenzo de Medici diffused a brightness over.the 
destinies of Florence, and revealed, in prospect, the golden days 
of Leo; when the Venetian, the Etruscan, and Roman Siates, 
contended with each other in freedom and the liberal arts— 
must, upon rbperse aga find all analogies drawn from the past 
history of italy fail, when applied to her during the period of 
her subjection to I'rance. Buonapar te might have disinterred 
the antique ruins of Rome, and might have beautified it with 
public walks and gardens, but if any one believes that this 

would have raised her from her fallen state, he is little acquain- 
ced with the true sources of political greatness, and with the 
moral causes of the decline of that renowned capital. pp. 27-31. 


tt is wholly forcign from our object to institute an enqui- 
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ry into the plans which the boundless ambition of Napo- 
Jeon may have contemplated or effected, towards resusci- 
tating the freedom and the prosperity of Italy. At pre- 
sent, it would certainly be a matter of very trivial specula- 
tion. We have no doubt, however, of the correctness of 
the position, thatthe character of every people, either in re- 
card to their manners, their habits, their public spirit and 
moral sentiment, is dependant chiefly, if not altogether, up- 
on the character of their government. We incline, then, to 
the belief, that under an administra:ion as active and ener- 
getic as was that of 'rance while Napoleon directed her 
affairs, although Italy might not have been reinstated in her 
former greatness and have re-assumed her stand among the 
‘irst nations of the earth, nevertheless, she might have been 
lifted toa grade more elevated than that which she now oc- 
cupies, and have shewn the justice of her title to an Inde- 
pendence, the re-aitainment of which, the all powerful in- 
fluence of adverse circumstances alone placed beyond her 
reach. Was the subject before us an apposite one, and 
would our limits allow, we would here submit the reasons 
upon which the opinion we have advanced is predicated. 
We must content ourselves, however, with this passing no- 
tice of our author’s remarks, leaving it altogether to our 
readers to draw their own conclusions concer ‘ning a matter, 
io say the most of it, of only speculative importance. 

Our author arr ived 10 Trieste, “the richest ¢ ity in Itahan 
Illyria, and at present, the most promising and flourishing 
port in the Emperor of Germany’s dominions, ” just at a time 

“when the people were beginning to engage in the pleasures 
and diversions of the Carnival.” 

‘The spirit of traffic,’’ he observes, “which is so inimical to 
pleasure, and which forms a leading feature in the character of 
the middle class of Triestins, was overpowered and suspended 
by the return of that season, which brings with it an oblivion 
on all care and business. I could not but observe many, whose 
dress bespoke the last degree of wretchedness, who, in joining 
in the sports of the carnival, seemed to forget the hardships of 
their condition. Some carried in their hands a small earthen 
pot with a few coals in it, over which they warmed their fingers. 
Others, with their hands in their bosoms, stood listening to a 
poor German or Swiss Orpheus, who charmed them with his 
guitar, on which he played a lively waltz, or sang a wild Hel- 
vetiak hunting sdng, in which fancy heard the echoes of the 
Alps. 
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In the evening, the windows of the shop in the Corso, afford- 
ed a curious display of masks and dominos, mixed with a pro- 
fusion of splendid dresses,—the antiquated trumpery of courts 
and the discarded paraphernalias of theatres. Here once a year 
atleast, the meanest artizan might strut the monarch, and 
‘dressed in robes of brief authority, play fantastic tricks’ and the 
kitchen-maid, like Cinderella, without the intervention of a 
fairy, be clothed in the twinkling ofa eye, in the glittering ap- 
parel ofa princess. Here might be seen a sportive Italian, at- 
tiring herself in the costume of a Tyrolian girl:--a Cranéolin 
peasant, disguising his Herculean frame, in robes designed for 
a softer shape and dainticr limbs: a heavy German, mimicing 
with his thick accents, and clumsy gesture, the ready pleasant- 
ries and comic feats of a Venetian harlequin: and a jack tar, 
hiring for the night, the powdered wig, embroidered coat, span- 
eled vest, and chafieau de bras ofa French Marquis.” 

“The hour of assembling is midnight, and the opera house 
the temple of those impure rites and nocturnal mysteries, 
which ‘the bitter day would quake to look upon.’ The mask 
is no sooner put on, than the veil of modesty is laid aside. Wo- 
ren and men abandoning themselves to the intoxication of 
pleasure, appear to be ready to engage in unexampied feats of 
libertinism. An impure fire that is contagious, appears to in- 
fect the very atmosphere of the room, and to cheat the senses 
with illusions. The endearing expressions of cara, and bella 
mascherina, pronounced in a soft falsetto note, vibrate sweetly 
upon the ear. The understanding is subjugated by the power 
of music, and the voluptuous dances of the waltz, and the man- 
frino, exalt the spirits to that giddy height, which accomplish- 
es the destruction of many a fair Belinda, altho’ encompassed 
with all her aerial guards.” pp. 49—-52. 


“cA few days before the carnival ceases, its pleasures begin to 
reach their acme, and then the concourse of masks and spec- 
tators becomes so great, that all the principal streets and pub- 
lic places are crowded: carriages filled with ladies attend in ele- 
want raasquerade dresses, pass in procession through the prin- 
cipal streets, and these fair masks provoke the attention of the 
byestanders by hurling into their faces handfuls of sugar 
Alumbs. Among these is seen many a ludicrous figure on foot, 
or riding a donkey, or driving a cabriolet, The evening prece- 
ding lent, all assemble at an early hour at Veg/ione, and the car- 
nival, now at its close, collects together the whole population of 
-he place and vanishes in all itssplendor Midnight is no soon- 
er announced than the hall is emptied and the lights extinguish- 

d. ‘The bacchanals of pleasure retire from the scence, wearied 
and exhausted with their long campaign of gaiety, and the first 
morning of the ensuing Jent, lights its pale ray upon many ¢ 
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paler countenance, doomed to expiate the sins of the carnival, 
oy all the rigor of abstinence and prayer. 

The influence of a masguerades upon the moral and social 
habits of a people, is of sufficient importance to point it out, as 
an object of solicitude, to every government, but more especi- 
ally to those, with whose political and moral institutions, the 
principles of Liberty are interwoven. Even under monarchies, 
where, perhaps, the practice cannot be eradicated, its noxious 
juxuriance may and ought to be repressed:—Ict would be en- 
tirely subversive of the morals of a Republic, and if introduced 
into America, would infallibly banish those virtues, which in 
point of manly morals, and social comforts, justly entitle this 
country to the foremost rank among nations.” pp. 53—=55. 


We pass over our author’s reflections upon the wretched, 
impoverished condition of some of the Austrian provinces, 
during the time of his visit. Our feelings are certainly en- 
listed in behalf of the poor and distressed of every nation: 
but we find no necessity to go abroad in quest of objects for 
the indulgence of our sympathy, when the situation of our 
own country offers such ample scope for it. If however, men- 
dicity and distress were so common in the years 1816 and 
1817--years, in comparison with the present time, of comfort, 
if not abundance, we tremble to think what must be the des- 
olation now pervading these provinces, and indeed, all Eu- 
rope. 

‘A description of the Italian Opera constitutes several 
pages of the volume before us, but we shall give only so 
much upon that subject as will serve to introduce to the read- 
er, the characters and standing of some of the poets who 
have kept alive and immortalized the Italian drama. The 
literature of every country is always a subject of interest; 
that of Italy is peculiarly so. The classic mind mingles in 
its estimate of the literary character of the modern Italians, 
recollections of those days when Maro, and Horace, and 
Ovid sung, and the eloquence of Cicero lightened through- 
out the world; and it finds no reason to repine at the com- 
parison. The geniuses and the efforts of such poets as 
Dante and Tasso, Petrarch and Boccaccio, Goldoni and Me- 
tastasio, Ariosto and Alfieri, would do honor to the litera- 
ture of any nation; and the days of Lorenzo de Medici, and 
Leo the 10th, would vie with the brightest and most flour- 
ishing of the Republic. ‘They may, indeed, be very justly 

,entitled the Augustan ages of modern Italy. 

Of ene of those poets, of whom, our author speaks so 
26 
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highly, we have been entertained with a biographical sketch, 
inthe polished pages of the annotator of Childe Harold’s 
last pilgrimage. Weregret that we have not in this volume 
amore extensive and satisfactory view of the literature of 
Ttaly. 

«The opera, such as [ have described it, if it occupied a rank 
more subordinate in the scale of intellectual pleasures, than it 
does in Italy, might be regarded as an important auxiliary to 
other aris, which beautify and polish society, without enfee. 
bltng those masculine virtues, which form the solid basis of so- 
cial comfort and national honour. ‘But the traveller, if he has 
frequent occasion to admire the unequalled magnificence of 
the Italian opera, is as often compelled to lament, that among 
this people, the drama, a much nobler species of entertainment, 
sinks in importance, below such theatrical exhibitions as delight 
the senses and the fancy, more than they improve the heart, or 
invigorate the genius. ‘This remark, however, is tobe under. 
stood with some limitations, for although the Italians have figur- 
ed Jess than the French and English, in the higher walks of dra. 
matic composition, their p~enius evinces no want of vigour or 
of resources; whenever it has-been fairly directed to the higher 
kinds of tragedy and comedy. Some general observations con- 
cerning the characteristic merits of Metastasio, Goldoni and 
Alfieri, the leading dramatic poets of Italy, will serve to explain 
more fully, the idea I have conceived of its drama. 

Metastasio is justly popular among his own countrymen, on 
account of the harmony of his versification, the purity of his 
Janguage,and the brilliancy and fertility of his imagination. Bu; 
the first excellence of a dramatic poet is, the talent of delinea. 
ting characters with fidelity and spirit. For this purpose a gen. 
eral knowledge ofthe motives of human conduct is not sufficient. 
‘The outline of human nature, is generally well cnough preserv- 
ed in Metastasio’s characters; but his heroes are all after the 
same patiern, without any mixture of the frailty of man; and his 
tyrants are all examples of pure unadulterated guilt, unstained 
even with the slightest colour of a single virtue. They rarely or 
never excite interest, or move the affections strongly.—Love is 
the agent, which puts all in motion in the dramas of this writer. 
Butitis not that passion, as itis painted in the Othello, and in. 
the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare. Metastasio’s images and 
sentiments play and smile around the heart, and excite a gentle 
tenderness, but they never penetrate its inmost recesses, or o- 
pen those profound abysses of sorrow, which affright the soul. 
There is a monotonous languor and effeminacy, thrown over all 
his personages, which shows how far the opera had already pro 
ceeded, in establishing that sickliness of taste, which sacrifices 
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to the pleasures of harmony and musical rhythm, depth of feel 
ing and strength and vigour of conception. ‘Ces characteres 
tout de miel et de lait,” are not calculated to alarm men into 
reflection, or to leave the mind under those solemn and affecting 
impressions, so salutary to the heart, and which it is the object 
of tragedy to produce. 

But as. the poet of the opera, Metastasio is without a rival. 
The splendour of his diction, the unlaboured melody of his num- 
bers, the richness of his sentiments, elevate him to an enviable 
and solitary eminence, among the lyrical poets of his own coun- 
try.” pp. 98-101. 


«Goldoni is the prince of comic poets among the Italians, 
who evince for his name the same degree of homage, that the 
French pay tothe genius of Moliere. ‘Gran Goldoni’, is the 
style in which they mention him. He was, perhaps, the first 
who attempted to reform the rude manners and improbable in- 
cidents of the Italian stage”. p. i101. 


‘An inexhaustible vein of humour and wit, appears if all 
Goldoni’s pieces, although he does not manage it with the art and 
elegance of Molicre. He sometimes paints human nature with a 
charming zaivete, but he never copies real life with the boldness 
and felicity of Shakspeare, or exhibits. that refined and elegant 
picture of living manners, which constitutes the charm of French 
comedy. He portrays the characters of women in the opposite 
lights, of melancholy and gaiety. The former are cold senti- 
mentalists, obedient to the commands of their parents, desirous 
of the marriage state, that they may throw off the yoke ofan au- 
thority,that exclud -s them from the pieasures of the world. The 
latter, on the contrary, are headstrong girls of lively and impetu- 
ous feelings, prone to break loose from the restraints of paren 
tal government, and to elope with a lover. But neither his Ros 
aures nor his Bea‘rices, are much distinguished by refinement 
and delicacy of soul, and are vulgar and spiritiess, when compar- 
ed with the Celia and Rosalind of Shakspeare. 

He, however, who proposes to study the manners of Italy, in 
the comedies of Goldoni, takes for his guide the most falacious 
of ali standards. The Italians, properly speaking, have no na- 
tional comedy; nor does it appear to be agreeable to their ideas 
and prejudices, to penetrate the secret springs of actioa, or to 
develope the human character upon the stage. This people, 
who are such profound masters of the heart, and who possess, in 
so eminent a degree, the talent of pursuing it through all the 
windings of policy, seem to consider it as something profane, to 
unveil their knowledge of its mysteries in the theatre. 


But the dramatic poet, whom the Italians regard with a ven- 
eration, bordering upon idolatry, is 4/feri. Ihe powerful al- 
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urements 6f Metastasio’s poetry, appear to have won for him 
the privilege of fixing the laws of dramatic composition. He 
assimilattéd the genius of tragedy to the softness and languor 
of pastoral poetry, ner is it difficult to conceive how a people 
softened by indolence and pleasure, should be inclined to prefer 
briliancy of imagination and voluptuousness of sentiment, to 
depth of feeling and energy of thought. How great, then, is 
the merit of Alfieri, who combatted successfully these enchant. 
ments, and infused into tragedy her ancient spirit. Since his 
time the theaire in Italy has beema great school of virtue and 
moral wisdom. Melpomene no longer appears with her majes- 
tic forehead, bound with chaplets of flowers and with the voice 
and smiles of a Syren. Alfieri divested her of these meretricious 
charms, restored to her the solemn step, the elevated look, the 
lofty accent, and clothed her with the flowing majesty of her an- 
tique costume. 

But with all his merits, Alfieri does not appear to have seized 
the justest conceptions of tragedy. Soiicitous chiefly to a- 
void the effeminacy of Metastasio, he has gone to the opposite 
extreme. His illustrations and metaphors are employed for sake 
of strength, more than for ornament, and his aversion to em- 
bellishment, led him to the adoption of a style harsh and un- 
poetical. To borrow an illustration from painting, all his pie- 
ces are deficient in repose. The tragical uniformity renders his 
dramas, iv spite of their great beauties, heavy and tedious. IL 
cannot conceive, why the tragic poet should not be permitted 
occasionally to step aside, to regale his reader with a descrip- 
tion or an episode, and why aliberty allowed in epic composi- 
tion, should be considered inconsistent with the laws of the 
drama.” “But the strain of Alfieri is unvaried. Allhis 
dramas are modelled after the same pattern. When you have 
yead his conspiracy of the Pazziandhis Philip the second, you 
appear to have exhaustedall the treasures of his fancy. Thelove 
of liberty with which some of his pieces are sostrongly marked 
and which is the predominant sentiment throughout most ofthem, 
have acquired for him a great reputation among a people, who 
know nothing of liberty but its false and splendid visions, which 
are often not more happily suited to the purposes of the dramat- 
ic poet, than they are repugnant to the sober realities of lite. 
Nevertheless, with all his defects, he has erected on a durable 
basis, a monument over which unceasing honours are destined 
to accumulate, and the name of Alfieri when his works shall 
be better understood abroad, will share with Shakspeare, Ra- 
cine and Schiller, that universal admiration, which the consent 
of ages and the voice of experience confirm. The change 
which the moral ani! political principles of his tragedies, have 
effected in the modes of feeling and thinking throughout Italy, 
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has evidently created a spirit, which its present governments 
must be fearful of provoking. They discountenance, as far as 
they can with policy, the representation of those pieces, in 
which the principles of liberty are. forcibly inculcated. His 
dramas, however, produced their most powerful impressions in 
the closet, as there are few declaimers in Italy, capable of con- 
ceiving the depth of his sentiments, or of reciting his verses, 
so as to mark the beauties of his forcible and sententious 
style. Yet he has invigorated the sentiments of the Italian pco- 
ple, and infused into them a portion of their ancient spirit.” 

‘‘No poet since the time of Lucan, has worshipped with tru- 
er devotion at the shrine of Liberty, or painted its effects upon 
the heart with more genuine enthusiasm, than Alfieri. If his 
strains shall not kindle a flame to consume the structures of 
despotism, they will, however, keep alive the sacred flame on 
the altar of his country.” pp. 103—110.* 


We feel a singular pleasure in recording this tribute to 
the fame of Alfieri. Besides that we subscribe to the cor- 
rectness of the foregoing critique, as to the tendency of 
nis writings, ‘ to keep alive the sacred flame” of liberty and 
cause tyrants to tremble upon their thrones, we cherish the 
recollection of this poet with heightened zeal and peculiar 
fondness, because in the struggle of our ancestors for in- 
dependence, he was the friend of America and the eulogist 
of Washington. He published in the year 1790, five odes 
on the emancipation of the American colonies; one of 
which he addressed to the father of our country. They 
were the effusions of a kindred spirit, excited by the same 
causes and drawn from the same source, as that which im- 
pelled the patriots of the revolution, and it would be a 
manifestation of an insensibility of which our hearts are 
not capable, were we not to appreciate his efforts with eve-. 


| ry feeling of regard. 





* Whilst transcribing the above, we have been favoured with the fol- 
jowing elegant translation of one of Alfieri’s sonnets, from the pen of an 
cnlightenea scholar, and it is executed with so much poetical taste, and 
conceived so finely in the true spirit of the original, that we are proud of 
the opportunity of presenting it to our readers. We subjoin the trans- 
lation to the original poem. 


SONNET written in the aN at Pretrrarcn’s Houser er 
ARQUA- 
© Cameretta, che gia in to chiudesti 
Quel grande alla cui fama e angusto il monds, 


Quel gentile d’amor mastro profondo 
Per cui Laura ebbe in terra onon celesti: 
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In his youth, Alfieri was poor, and unlettered, and (what 
was still worse) dissipated. He struggled his way to dis- 
tinction by dint of his own exertions. alone. But his 
indefatigability and perseverance were unequalled, and the 
meridian of his renown may have appeared with greater 
splendor, from the dimwness of its dawning. Like most men, 
distinguished for their superior genius, his private charac. 
ter was marked by some traiis of eccentricity, which per- 
haps detract from his dignity, and certainly add nothing to 
his just fame. ‘They were, however, the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, not of the individual; and though we cannot 
applaud, we may excuse and overlook them. He wrote the 
memoirs of his life, and died in the fifty third year of his 
age. 

We are warned by our limits that this review is already 
‘sufficiently protracted, but we have not given balf the quo- 
tations we were desirous to make from this'book. Much the 
most interesting part of it is yet before us. We will sus- 


pend what we have further to offer for another number of 


aur journal, 
a 
O di pensier soavemente mesti 
Solitario ricovero giocondo! 
Yi che lagrime amare il petto inonde 
In veder che ora innonorato resti! 
»4@Prezioso diaspro, aguata, ed oro, 
Foian debito fregio € appena degno 
Di rivestir si nobile tesoro. 
Ma no: tomba fregiar duom ch’ ebbe regao 
Vuolsi, e por gemme ove disdico alloro: 
Qui basta il nome di quel Divo Ingeguo. 
TRANSLATION. 
Hail sacred cloister! ever biest retreat 
Of mighty genius! Petrarch’s holy seat! 
Thou claim’st the honor, that thou hast enslinings, > 
The pure irradiations of a mind 
Too large for-earth, and ne’cr to earth confin’d. 4 
Here sat the bard of Love whose tender fame, | 
On earth has deified his Laura’s name. 
How bitter now to view thy sad decline, 
hou focus of each dear delicious theurht! 
Though costly walls of jasper should be thine, 
With purest gold, and agate richly wrought, 
®’en these would not embelish,—for thu’rt fraurh! 
With ore more precious than Potosia’s mine. 
Though rival realms should vie to decorate 
This crumbling ruin, with the diamond’s flame: 
Enough for thee, thy glorious eevied fate, 
4 proud connexion with thy poet’s name, 
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Sukey, a poem. Boston: published by Cummings and Hilliard, 
1821. Svo. pp. 60. 


An American protluction is a thing so rare, that no soons 
er is one announced than our curiosity is excited to know 
something of its merits. We confess we feel a desire that 
our country should hold, not only a respectable, but a dis- 
tinguished yank in the literary world, that our men of let- 
ters should not only be equal, but afford some unequivocal 
testimony of theirequality, to those of any other country; and 
that, without undertaking to rebut the calumnies which have 
been heaped upon us from different quarters for our want of 
literature, they should produce some work which would 
preclude the possibility of a repetition of such charges. 
We are, however, fully aware of the causes, which have 
hitherto operated against so great a devotion to literature as 
we could wish, and more especially that species of litera 
ture known by the name of belles lettres. Our society 
must be more advanced before we can find many men wil- 
ling to devote their lives to literary pursuits, to forego the 
pleasure of entering into the active circles of life, to sit 
down quietly and hear the praise of another resounded b 
a grateful nation, and not fee! their hearts throb with a de- 
sire of imitating his deeds. Nor is it desirable, in the pre- 
sent state of our country, that our men of genius should se- 
clude themselves from the active employments of life, and 
devote their time to gaining a literary reputation for their 
country. We are perfectly willing that the English should 
boast of their Miltons, their Drydens, their Popes, their 
Thompsons, and their Campbells, from whom we receivé 
the same benefit that they do, while at the same time we may 
be allowed to boast cf -our republican institutions, the ge- 
nius, and equality of our citizens, blessings which they do 
not enjoy. The representative principles of our govern- 
ment will always be a sufficient theme of self-gratula- 
tion. When we see our country ina state like theirs, with 
its rotten boroughs and poor rates, we may be calied pre- 
sumptuous for boasting of the superiority of our govern- 
ment. Such boasting however, we have always considered 
as rather degrading to either party, as not tending to give 
any more lustre to their poets, nor in any degree adding to 
the physical strength of our government. That our coun- 
try stiould be praised, that its institutions should be held 
dear to every one who feels their influence, that we should 
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boast of that liberty, which we all consider our birthright, 
and make it a theme of unceasing devotion, we cannot con- 
sider as arrogant. The enthusiasm of the heart which lib- 
erty inspires, no matter where or in whom itis found, ought 
always to be looked npon as the overflowing of the purest 
fountain in the grand machinery of man. We are glad to 
see men under whatever government, exhibit an ardent love 
of country. But we do not consider that this should be 
measured by the hatred or animosity with which another 
nation is viewed. We never can take for evidences of love 
of our own country, virulent aspersions against another. 


After having premised these observations, we do not con- 
sider it any degradation to say that we have, comparatively 
speaking, few authors of much note. No person can pre- 
tend to deny the genius of the American people. We see 
it every day manifested at the bar of justice, in the state and 
national legislatures; but the same causes which have pre- 
vented our becoming a literary nation, have in some degree 
prevented our attainment of superior excellence in pulpit 
eloquence. In all circumstances connected with the busi- 
ness of life, the greatest vigor of intellect is manifested. It 
is nevertheless a fact, however grating it may be to confess 
it, that we have met with very little American poetry, which 
is at all comparable to that of the British, When we say 
this, we do not mean to bestow unqualified praise upon Brit- 
ish poetry. We know that there is much which is inferior 
to ours; but it is not by such that we wish to measure the 
merit of our authors. 


When our society is more advanced, and men have more 
leisure, when there are not so many baits to allure the am- 
bitious mind, when our systems of education become more 
complete, when we give up some originality for more taste, 
we may look for something equaliing those whom we are 
accustomed to revere, and upon whom we lavish so much 
praise. We admire genius wherever it may be found, and 
ave as willing to allow merit to an English writer as to an 
American. We feel the same pleasure in reading the vigo- 
rous and manly poetry of Byron and the light, beautiful mel- 
ocy of Moore, as if they were Americans. We speak with 
tle same enthusiasm of Shakspeare and Milton, as their 
inost devoted English admirers. The republic of letters is 
one which is not confined to a particular section of coun- 
try. itis the same every where, and an author of celebrity 
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never fails to call forth emotions of the warmest admiration, 
no matter of what country he may be, or in what language 
he may write. How does it concern us, any more than as 
mere national pride is concerned, if we are pleased with 
a work, whether the author be an Englishman or an Ameri- 
can. The effect produced is the object, and not the charac~ 
ter of the writer, who engages our attention but ina slight 
degree. We have made these remarks because it seems to 
be a prevalent opinion, at least among our authors, that it 
is almost sacrilege to criticise any thing of American growth. 
Our country is young, its poetic genius ought not to be 
cramped by the Snarlings of a surly critic, who has not the 
power of feeling; we ought to blow the tender spark with 
the pure oxygen of praise, and by this means increase it to 
a conflagration, which shall spread its brilliant light through 
the whole western hemisphere. For this purpose there 
ought to be shops erected throughout our country witha 
salary by government, and two or three sturdy hands kept al- 
ways at the bellows, lest the spark might go out. But to 
be serious, as we are willing to bestew all merited enco- 
miums where they are due, no matter of what country the 
author may be, so we may also be allowéd to speak of faults 
when necessary, and to discriminate between what is faulty 
and what is not. 

To come then to the work before us. Its avowed object 
is to “illustrate some of the curious facts, ‘set forth in the 
newly received opinions concerning the doctrine of the as 
sociation of ideas.” This is a subject upon which we are 
led to expect the greatest flow of feeling from a heart sen- 
sibly alive to the beauties of nature, and strikingly touched 
by such passing occurrences as are common to the greatest 
portion of mankind. The most delightful moments of a 
man’s life, those to which the mind reverts with the most 
self-complacent pleasure, are those in which it is employed 
upon themes awakened by the recollection of days that are 
gone. Whether an author recurs to national association, 
which fills the mind with the most exalted ideas of patriot- 
ism, and transports us as it were, to the field where the no- 
blest actions have been achieved; or chooses to employ him- 
self upon the lighter thoughts of the days of childhood, 
those nicer and more finished beauties, which float upon 
the surface like the bubbles upon an angry wave, he may at 
least hope to escape the censure of being called entirely 
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uninteresting. Indeed the thoughts. which are recalled by 
association, are connected with suehan infinity of others, 
that it is difficult for an author, if he pursues even the plain- 
est and most beaten track, not to recall some which will 
excite interest. There is however a material difference 
between suggesting such thoughts as will bring up associ- 
ations in the mind of the reader, and the following out of 
the associations by the author himself. The former, we con- 
ceive, is much better calculated to please a man of a cul-. 
tivated taste than the latter. There 1s such a variety of cir- 
cumstances which influence the associations of different 
persons, that there are scarcely two to be found whose 
minds would pursue the same train of thought. And yet, 
when the mind is left to follow out its own associations, no 
matter how different these may be in different individuals, it 
is invariably pleased. When an author follows out his own 
associations, if he does not happen to fall in with those of 
his readers, they universally set them down as aberrations 
of the brain. The beauties of the pleasures of memory, 
of hope, of imagination, are relished in proportion to the fa- 
cility of our associations. If these were followed out for 
us by the author, how very little interest would the y excite 
with those whose minds did not bend in the same direction! 
And if the author should fall in with the train of ideas of a 
certain class, stil] the association would be accidental, and 
could not therefore last long. Unless a book has within it- 
self ideas and images sufficient to please at all seasons and 
in different ages, the author has not hit upon the string 
which vibrates in unison with the human heart. The repu- 
tation of a book ought never to be judged of by the casual 
associations which it may recall. We consider it much 
wiser in an author to give general suggestions, from which 
associations would inevitably arise in the minds of most per- 
sons, than topretend to regulate the train of thought which 
another may pursue. We believe that in matters of taste 
there is an end of discovery, and that the publication of Al- 
lison’s book has made no change in the human feelings. 
There is a difference between pleasing me, and telling me 
whyIam pleased. It would be as preposterous for a man 
to declare that he had discovered a new way to please by 
the association of ideas, as to declare that he had discover- 
ed anew code of morality. There can be no mistake in 
men’s feelings, they have always been the same, and always 
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will be the same. They are most capable of knowing that 
which pleases them, and of judging of the degree of pleas- 
ure they experience. The end of poetry is to please; and 
the emotions which are excited upon all classes of the com- 
mynity under every variation of circumstances, and which 
continue to be impressed upon every generation, are the 
stroncest testimony of the intrinsic merit of any work. 

The author, however, of the little volume before us, de- 
clares in his preface, that he aims at something higher and 
better than mere amusement; that he has wished to do some- 
thing in an uncommon way for morality, poetry, and mane 
ners. Although, provided he had accomplished his design, 
we could have perceived it in his poem without the aid of 
his preface; still we are not dissatisfied with him on this ac- 
count, since it is by far the best part of his book, the most 
of it being extracted from Foster’s Essay on a man’s writing 
memoirs of himself. Notwithstanding however what we 
have said, it cannot but be acknowledged that he has some 
merit. Some pretty thoughts are adventitiously thrown in, 
which shew that he is not insensible to the beauties of na- 
ture. Although he has managed his subject in such a man- 
ner as not to excite any desire in the mind for finishing the 
story, and we can stop at one place as well as another, and 
commence again at a different, without feeling any discon 
nection of the subject, still we cannot but confess that some 
of the images are well wrought, some sentiments strongly 
expressed, and in some parts a good deal of satire is mani- 
fested. Taking it upon the whole, however, he has made 
but an indifferent thing of it, by introducing a story. What 
he could have meant by the introduction of this silly tale, 
independently of the casual observations which arise from 
it, we are utterly at a loss toimagine. Ina case of this kind 
we always deem it more judicious that a tale should not be 
introduced. If it be only of secondary importance, and 
intended merely to give rise to other ideas, the mind is u- 
niversdlly called from what is of most importance to this, 
and endeavours to separate what it supposes adventitious 
from the real object of the poem. In this manner, the most 
beautiful thoughts pass for nothing, they are thrown aside 
as mere pageantry. We of course except from this 
observation, tales which form a kind of episode toa poem, 
as that of Lavinia and Musidora in Thompson. This how- 
ever; is materially different from writing a poem, the object 
of which is to illustrate the doctrine of the asseciation of 
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ideas, drawn from such things asa stery would sugzest, 

The heroine gives name to the poem. A description of her 
person is first given; she is represented as an orphan girl, 
who is taken by her maiden aunt and educated, falls in love 
and is beloved, but poverty prevents their union. She makes 
a visit to the city, a party is given to her, the belles of the 
place are collected, all is joy and merriment, when sudden- 
ly a messenger arrives, and a gentleman demands admit- 
tance. All now is anxious expectation, Sukey’s lover ap- 
pears, and here the poem closes, leaving the rest to the im- 
agination of the reader. This is a short account of a po- 
em contained in sixty pages, which is not of the least value 
as it respects the tale, the only good things being the asso- 
ciations which the auther has followed out. We will pro- 
ceed to give some of his reflections, that our readers may 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves of their 
merit. 

Before making a formal entry on the subject of his story 
he gives a description of Sukey’s person, all of which we 
cannot extract. We will merely give a part of his intro- 
duction to it. In speaking of her figure he very naturally 
falls into reflections which are common to nearly all man- 
kind ‘The following stanzas may also be taken as a fair 
specimen of his powers of description. 

“IT wish I could portray on this white paper 

A shape thzt might appear a living semblance 
Of Sukey’s person—when, without her wrapper, 
She shone a form etherial! remembrance 

May bring back many such to those who love, 
And dream they see their angel figures move, 
When the high canopying arch of heaven at night 
is sprinkled o’er with stars; and clouds of snow 
Are sweeping in their stillness—and the light 
Of the round moon comes softly down; the flow 
Of wreathed brightness—gloriously spanning 
The spiritual walk—and west winds fanning.” p. 6. 

When he speaks of her being deprived of her parents, 
we are led to the place of their burial, and the thought is 
naturally enough turned upon the rude and majestic appear- 
ance of the church, the loneliness of its site, &c. and some 
imaginary beauties are added, which are common to all such 
descriptims, as the rustling of fountains, the dirge-like 
song ot the birds, combined with other associations insepa- 
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rable from a church. The tomb-stones recall to our ideas 
days that are gone, and in imagination we hold sweet con- 
verse with those who were most dear to us in this subluna- 
ry existence. The author gives vent.to his feelings in the 
following lines. 


“Then oh my soul—how gushing o’er thee, came 
The visions of thine infancy--now gone: 

Forever gone!—yet still thou wert the same!— 
Shadows of triends—that all forgot to mourn, 
Seem’d gliding o’er the place, in the still air, 
Beckoning with looks of love—to read a moral there! 


XXXI. 
There sleep the ancient and the sage together! 
The enemy and lover—low and high! 
Distinction hath no place! Spring’s sunny weather, 
The breeze—the storm— o’er quenched mortality 
Pass each alike——with a strange, ominous doom—— 
Heedless alike of tangled sod, or vanity’s proud tomb:” p.13 


It was in the winter season that Sukey made her first visit. 
to the city, and the author has taken this opportunity to show 
his powers in describing a winter’s morning, and drawing 
moral reflections from the surrounding objects. The ex- 
tract is long, but cannot be contracted without losing some 
of its beauty; we therefore venture to insert it entire. 


‘It was a winter’s morning! clear and bright, 
The broad blue firmament bow’d down-~and clouds, 
In their deep fulness heaving, swept in light 
Along the horizon’s verge, and snowy shrouds 
Hung beautiful o’er the mountain’s brow; 
Wide wrapping ail the pride that slept below. 
LXXXV. 
The rest of nature!—=the warriour sun, 
With bright-hair’d steed, swift trampling o’er the heaven, 
Drives on, through orient depths, his chariut throne!— 
Quick flash the sparks from heaven’s red pavement driven! 
With banner’d pomp, and trumpets pealing cry, 
Spear, shield, and helm of light, in glorious panoply!— 
LXXXVI. 
The widowed trees are thick with diamond stars 
And gems of lustrous brilliance, rainbow hues, 
Changing and flashing, through the chrystal spars, 
{n dazzling splendour, which around diffuse 
The pageantry of magic! all are there— 
Enchantments, worked by spirits of the air 
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LXXXVII. 
And far away, the blue smoke slowly curling 
From cottage roofs; and loose white sails in motion;—~ 
Beacons along the lone coast, flags unfurling, 
Waving o’er castled walls;—the deep blue ocean 
Dark rolling now, as in its earliest hour; 
Eternal in the strength of its almighty power! 


LXXXVIII. 
Such scenes are fraught with wisdom; and they fill 
The meditative mind with thoughts sublime! 
What though no rural sounds awake the hill, 
The reaper’s blithe song hush’d a little time! 
What though the winter winds rave hoarse and high, 
And blighted all the bloom, which brightened o’er the eye? 


LXXXIX. 

Yet there are lessons taught, in such an hour, 

Of high morality, our souls to mend,— 

Teaching the best, by a mysterious power! 

The winter of man’s being! whe shall lend 

Spring, Summer, Autumn to his age again? 

If rightly corn’d, we need not ask in vain.” 

pp S1——33, 
The author has taken pains to give an exact description 

of the belles, who constituted the company of Sukey. No 
doubt this part of the poem is much more interesting to 
those who can affix to the descriptions some particular char- 
acters of their acquaintance, for whom probably they were 
intended. Accidental associations of this kind give much 
interest toa work. Weare enabled then to enter into its 
spirit and relish infinitely more its beauty. We have room 
only for his last description. 


‘One more; yes, tis a shape of loveliness! 
Of earth, and yet of heaven, that matchless shines! 
Like that the angel wears, who comes to bless 
The loved in life and death, whose faith resigns, 
All fears, and joys, and dreams of mortal time, 
Then soars on plumes of light, in majesty sublime! 
CXVIII. 
Oh yes, of heaven and earth too surely made! 
W hy is it o’er the sun, black clouds will sweep? 
Why do the roses of the garden fade? 
Why swell the stormy waves, o’er the moonlight deep? 
And why art thou, all lovely as thou art, 
Doom’d still to try the mockeries of the heart?’ 
' pp- AQ—mmA 3, 
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There are several other reflections, but our limits will 
not permit us to copy more. _ It may be perceived by the 
extracts already given, that it was the author’s intention to 
follow out the associations which were suggested to his 
mind, from such hints as casually arose from the story, 
which we suppose must have been introduced, merely that 
an opportunity might be had of employing himself in a de- 
sultory manner. We shall not say any thing more of the. 
difliculty with which the mind goes from a tale to such re- 
flections as those we have given, or of the disgust it feels 
in separating the two and keeping them distinct. The read- 
er has a synopsis of the story, and from the extracts given, 
some idea may be formed of the character of the work. 
Before dismissing the subject, however, we have a few 
words to say of the style of poetry. The author has evi- 
dently copied the style of Byron’s Don Juan; and althov.u 
this high authority ought perhaps to protect him, yet we 
must confess ourselves so utterly devoid of taste as to ad- 
mire neither the one nor the other. We speak not of the 
merit of his lordship’s work, which we believe is not des- 
tined to immortalize him; we here allude entirely to his man- 
ner. That a professed satire should be written in the same 
style as a description of the beauties of nature, we would 
think it foolish to assert. But Byron’s poem, although a pro- 
fessed satire, we think is carried entirely beyond the mark, 
He has sported too much with what some may call the shack- 
les of poetry; but which at the same time. in our opinion, 
constitute a material par‘ of its beauty. He seems to think 
that every thing must bend to genius, and that all the rules 
of poetry must conform themselves to him, and not he to 
them. He wants very much the point which arises from 
expression. If, however, Byron has succeeded, notwith- 
standing these things, we must ascribe his success to the 
power of his genius; and he must evidently fail who copies 
his defects only, without any recommendation of extraordina- 
ry talents. Butler’s Hudibras is a satire: yet, how extreme- 
ly different is his style from Don Juan! He has something 
more than mere prose, with words that rhyme at certain 
discriminate distances. If many parts of Byron’s last po- 
em, and of the one before us, were written without regard 
being paid to verse, few persons could tell that it was ever 
intended for poetry. Take for instance, the following from 
Sukey, which is the first we turned to. “His tale is quick- 
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ly told: he came to bear a letter from his master to the 
lady who was the mistress of the mansion there, that sta- 
tedin few words That one already known as a friend of 
ld, would wait upon her” &c. p. 56. 

Now, that the mere writing of capital letters, after mea- 
suring so many dactyls and spondeeés, should constitute poe- 
try, we think is rather a slur upon the long received opin- 
ions of English taste. For ourselves, at least, whatever 
fnay be said of the superior excellence of the new school of 
poetry in relation to the old, we must acknowledge that we 
cannot go to such a length as to admire such poetry, or rath- 
er such prosing as that we have just given. We do not de- 
ny that we are admirers of whatis called the new school, 
and can réad for a much longer time, without being fatigued, 
the poems of Byron and those of Moore, than we can 
the smooth and unvaried strains of Pope. We like as well 
to be relieved in poetry as in oratory; and a person who 
would write in the manner of Pope or others of the old 
school, would produce an effect analogous to him, who would 
round all his periods in such a manner as to produce, inva- 


riably, a monotonous cadence of declamation. Having . 


thus expressed ourselves, we hope that when our author a- 
gain applies himself to the muses, and this he promises soon 
to do, he will pay more attention to his versification, and 
not be led off by the faults of asuperior genius. We should 
be glad to see something from him which could vie with the 
proudest works of English literature; and we can assure 
him that none will be. more ready to bestow a tribute of re- 
spect than ourselves. 


——eees oS 


Character Essential to Success in Life; addressed to those who are 
approaching manhood. By Isaac Tay or, Minister of the 
Gospel at Ongar. Boston: Wells and Lilly. 1820. 12mo. 
pp. 162. 


‘Tur immense importance of character cannot but be ob- 
vious to every reflecting mind. No man, who is not lost to 
all hope of respectability and happiness, can regard with 
contempt the estimation in which he is held by his fellow 
men. Even the most unprincipled villain puts on the garb 
of integrity, and endeavors to appear -honorable and upright. 
The loss of character is inevitably fata] to peace of mind, 
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and solid enjoyment. Yet how few, in the commencement 
of their career, act with a proper reference to these con- 
siderations! How few are sufficiently aware of the impor- 
tance of what may appear to be trifles in forming character 
and establishing reputation! Punctuality, industry, strict 
attention to duty, and inflexible integrity, united to a compe- 
tent degree of self-knowledge, will inevitably insure suc- 
cess. Yet character can only be attained by degrees, and 
the utmost care must be taken to acquire proper habits, and 
not to lose, by a single act of negligence or impropriety, the 
reputation obtained by a long course of uprightness and 
assiduity. Every young man therefore should act upon sys- 
iem, and not at random and with reference to temporary 
expedieucy only, but with a fixed and deliberate regard to 
the formation of useful habits and the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of the most valuable objects. 

The little work before us enforces these considerations 
with clearness and strength. It places before the young 
and aspiring mind the true value of character, urges the 
necessity of self-knowledge, contrasts reputation, in regard 
to its influence upon prosperity and happiness, with wealth, 
knowledge, talents, and station, shows the importance of 
attending to trifles and forming proper habits, and closes 
with a chapter on the influence of Religion upon charac- 
ter. 

Few young persons are properly impressed with a sense 
of the importance or the difficulty of self-knowledge. A 
proper estimate of one’s self is indeed essential to perma- 
nent, uniform success in life. Chance may enable us some- 
times to do well: but no man can be extensively eminent or 
useful, who does not pursue thaf course for which he is by 
nature and habit best adapted. Such is the sentiment ad- 
yanced in the following extract. 


“He who determines to attain a respectable character, and 
who sees the importance of principle in securing it, will ex- 
amine for himself; and in so doing, will attain knowledge; and 
that knowledge will with ease be applied to every circumstance 
necessary tohe considered. He will soon know, for instance, 
what station, or rank in society, may be within his reach. This 
will save him from taking too low an aim; and losing himself 
by timidity, or ill-advised choice. This will save him too from 
the common error of aiming ata situation too high, which his 
Opportunities cannot command, nor his talents fulfil. He will 
perceive, with less difficulty, whatare the qualifications suited 
p te: 
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to the station, that he may judge of hisown fitness for it, or 
turn his mind to such exercises and attainments as are appro- 
priate, and likely to be most beneficial in assisting him. He 
who feels afeebleness of constitution er natural fearfulness of 
mind, should not enter among scenes of strife, or place himself 
in a situation where only hardness of body, firmness of nerve, 
and almost equal hardness of mind, can have the prospect of 
succeeding. Or, if stern necessity shove him into such a sta- 
tion, he will feel instantly, that to fill it honourably. he must 
begin those processes, both with mind and body, which may 
cnable him to endure at least. if not to rise to his actual dutys 
As little is the boisterous active youth suited to scenes of re- 
tirement and study. He will, most likely, break through the 
restraint which his situation places around him. and then. f.re- 
wellto reputation: he may indeed fill his station, but he wif 
disgrace it. Nowthe knowledge of such circumstances will 
be of essential service, 1n directing his aims aright, at first en- 
trance onhis career. H:If the Jabour is saved by beginning 
well. Regulating the conduct by ackuowledged principies will 
tend to ensure this happy initiation.”” pp. 24—26. 


The man who aspires to distinction and success in those 
pursuits alone, for which he knows that his talents and at- 
tainments peculiarly qualify him, will prosecute them with 
a vigour and confidence that will ensure their attainment, 
while he who strives at random, without having calculated 
his means, will make efforts comparatively feeble, and fail- 
ing of immediate success, will become disheartened and 
sink into a state of indifference and despondency. 


Itis not in the power of every man to be great, but every 
man may be respectable and useful in some situation in life. 
He should endeavor therefore to ascertain the nature of his 
qualifications, and not to waste his exertions upon unattain- 
able objects. It is equally important that he should torm 
some deliberate plan of conduct, that he should act system- 
atically and with a constant reference to the attainment of 
some specific object, and not be perpetually wandering 
from object to object, beginning many things and accom- 
plishing nothing. This has been the ruin of many a bril- 
liant and promising genius. Not having a well defined sys- 
tem, his eflorts have been feeble and divided, whereas, had 
he acted in conformity to any regular plan, he would have 
made n» false steps, but every thing that he did would have 
been directed, with energy, to the accomplishment of the 
main object before him. These truths are well enforced 
by our author. 
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“Ifa youth acts under the giddiness and ignorance which 
youth imp ies, without any care, or rule, or distinct object, his 
acting will be desultory. Now he will prefer this, now, like 
the butterfly, flit to that, a‘tracted by something gayer, or 
promis'ng speedier enjoyment. His aim may a while be for 
hovourable station, and he labours accordingly: then he fan- 
cies all is chance, and he will do ashe can. Hesees some per- 
son have what he calls good luck; he thinks itin vain totry at 
any thing, especially if it appears to have difficu'ties in it, when 
perhaps, after all, he may never obtainit Should he by con- 
straint, or choice, be constant to his object, be will in all proba- 
bility be fickle in the means he adopts to secure it. Ifthe best 
means are not discerned (and they will aot, if not sought 
afier,) there will be an oscillation of mind from some to others; 
a perpetual changing of measures; giving up perhaps such as 
really bid fairest for success, and adopting in their room modes 
which consideration would have reprobated. Time and op- 
portunity are lost, in such changing; and this loss will impel 
to the adopting of something which shall promise a shorter 
process, and quicker success: pluaging again into disappoint- 
ment. Nothing defeats even an estimable purpose, more than 
continually changing the means of carrying it into effect. The 
desultory seldom continue any one track long enough to catch 
their prey; and the feeling of not having yet succeeded, ope- 
rates in such characters to make them again alter their modes, 
as chance, or fickleness, or faneied certainty, may direct. Well 
if all exertions do not in a short time totally fail. The continu- 
ance of them wou'd imply more firmness than can be supposed 
inthe desultory character we are surveying. Soon fatigued, 
where the object is not specific, or where the means are as yet 
undiscovered; no wonder if it seem wise to a fooi to abandon 
his enterprize, if he say it is all in vain. ‘I shall never succeed,” 
is often the parent of failure: <I will not try any more,’ en- 
sures disappointment. ‘It is all chance, and I am not in luck,’ 
most commonly leads to disgrace. pp. 17—19. 


Character is shown, in the volume under review, to be 
far more valuable to the young man who aspires after emi- 
n2nce, than wealth, talents, learning, or family; for without 
character, how little will these effect towards the promotion 
of distinction or happiness! Character can do much with- 
out them, but they can do nothing without character. 


«The attractions of wealth give hope of beneficial influence; | 
but when the possessor is discerned to be destitute of honour, 
all that can be reasonably expected is mischief; more wide, 
more flagitious, more corrupting, in proportion to rank and 
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affluence. To hinder any further accession of ability, suchas - 


station and office might afford, becomes the part of prudence, 
almost of duty, in all who are liable to be injured by sucha 
conjunction. Now character shows its full brilliancy by the 
contrast. The world knows who can best be trusted, and acts 
accordingly. Disappointed, perhaps insulted, and oppressed, 
by unprincipled wealth; itturns to knowledge, integrity, and 
kindness, for relief It gives the whole management here with- 
out apprenension, and forces the unprincipled, however else 
dis inguished, to retire disappointed, ifnot abashed.” pp. 41— 
42. 


The value of talents cannot be denied, and when proper- 
ly applied and accompanied with integrity, they must insure 
respect, but character without talents is far better than tal- 
ents without character. 


¢‘-He who cannot raise his mental powers by any cultivation 
above mediocrity, may, by careful attention to his heart and in- 
ternal goodness, raise a character which shall eclipse the more 
splendid; and produce, at the proper season, a richer harvest of 
beneficial effects to society, especially in that circle In which he 
was appuinted tomo.e. The memory of the just is blessed; a 
eu'ogy not always appropriated to the men of talent; though it 
is one which, however they may affect to despise it, would be 
highly gratifying evento them. Man wishes to be esteemed by 
his brother man; how little careful soever he may be to deserve 
such honorable estimation.” p. 46. 


‘‘Most, on entering life, stand in need of assistance, either as 
to property, influence, or counsel. Those who are able to 
yield us this necessary he'p are apt to be more attracted by 
character than by talent, and select the ovjects of their regard 
often by this single consideration. However feeble a youth mav 
be, if he can thus ensure the strength of others to his aid, he 
is not likely to fall. Every mind on whom his fair character 
makes impression is a friend, in good wishes at least; and may, 
if needed, become a support by more essential assistance. Ma- 
ny having the power to assist, areon the search for such as 
need help, especially if themselves have occasion for talents 
which they do not possess, or wish to substitute the exertions 
of others in the place of their own. However talent may be 
their inquiry, character will in all probability fix their choice. 
And the opportunities in their power to open to the young 
and entecprising will be smoothed and widened with pleasure 
to the worthy, whose good reputation assures their employers 


beforehand that all is sate which is so committed fo the care of 
tried character. p. 52, | 
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As it respects learning and station in life, while we ad- 
mit their tendency to give elevation and promote respecta- 
bility, the admission is founded on the presumption that un- 
blemished character accompanies and adorns them. 


“Knowledge is allowed its full imnortance, even when it is 
added that character will raise its importan.e, and spread its 
influence much wicer. Mere knowledge which lies inert ina 
man’s own head, and never shows itself by actions, can hardly 
be conceived of: yet. if in some instance if may occur, how 
little is it valued. Stones would serve for treasure as well as 
gold to those who only hoard wealth, and never use or disperse 
it. But if knowledge has a decided, and often a very powerful 
influence upon conduct, it becomes of great importance that it 
should act under the careful direction of sound principles The 
power, not so restrained or impelled, has a malignant influ- 
ence wherever its exertions opera'e. Even where careless- 
ness and folly guide; or rather suffer knowledge unguided to 
prove, to search, and to proclaim all it finds indiscriminately, 
the evil is often of wide and destructive influence. But let 
knowledge be restrained in its researches, and impelled in its 
discoveries by integrity, all it gains will be valuable, all it dis- 
perses will be useful. The character of the man’s mind will 
give confidence to those who desire instruction, and will add in- 
fluence to the maxims unfolded, orthe advice obtained froma 
source sorespectab'e. Station, as it exalts to more generat 
notice, gives too opportunity for more complete inspection. He 
whose sterling character will endure so sharp a scrutiny will 
honor his station as much as that honors him. Whatever may 
be the natural influence which his office, or title, has upon so- 
ciety, that influence will be increased exactly in proportion as 
itis by integrity made more beneficial. Character exalts the ex- 
alted. None are above the propricty of availing themselves of 
its assistance; nay, the necessity of such aid is soon felt, if in 
any disrespectful, or even inadvertent way, it is ever slighted. 
Station will sometimes eject the occupier who in too atro- 
cious a manner undervalues this essential qualification.” pp. 
54——56. 


The importance of attending to those things which may 
be considered trifling, is well enforced by our author. The 
most trivial circumstances serve to delineate character, and 
although they may sometimes be suffered to have more in- 
fluence in forming an estimate than they really deserve, yet 
they usuallyconstitute a verycorrect criterion. He whois care- 
less about trifles can seldom be trusted upon important con- 
cerns. Itis a just observation, that whatever is worth doing 


at. all, is worth doing well. 
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The last "chapter, “on the influence of Religion upon 
character,” is well worthy of perusal by the young. It con 
tains no narrow, bigotted, sectarian views, no morose, sour- 
ing doctrines, but is liberal, candid and enlivening. We 
have room only for the following extract. 

“What are the habits recommended an. made delightful by 
piety? every one of them is friendly to regulated feeling, to lu- 
sninous action, to the exaltation of intellect, and to ho: orable 
estimation? The command of tem» er it inculcates, is giving to 
the mind a kingdom, and making the man a potentate of high- 
est rank. The love of truth it inspires, raises a confidence in 
all around him; they can depend on all he says, and not sus- 
pect any mean subterfuges, any traps or ceceits in his asser- 
tions. The humility it induces, renders his society pleasing, 
‘The kindness it cultivates, makes him a blessing wherever he 
comes. The temperance, chastity, and regularity, ofail his ap. 
petites and passions, make him serene in himself, and respecta- 
ble to his associates. Nay, the truths he embraces exalt his 
feelings; the hopes on which he lives ennoble his proceedings; 
the regularity of his sabbaths gives atone to his general beha- 
viour; the habit of prayer raises his sensation, confirms his 
principles, animates his very features. That blank vacuity of 
countenance which disfigures many a frivolous unsettled mind, 
cannot be found among those who keep eternity in view. That 
base, disgusting, frightful physiognomy which vice stamps up- 
on her votaries; can have no place where religion purges eve- 
ry feeling, guides the conduct far away from corrupt indulgen- 
cies, and brings into steady action every virtue, which can a- 
dorn the man, every grace which marks the Christian. Deeply 
important as are good habits,so deep y important is religion, 
whose habits are a!l goo, all friendly to the mind, a!l powerful- 
fy influential on the conduct.” pp. 149—I151. 

In conclusion, we recommend this little work as a clear, 
practical treatise upon a most important subject. We all 
need excitement to do our duty, and no stronger excitement 
can perhaps be afforded, than a thorough conviction that the 
path of duty is the path of interest, that character is essential 
to our success in life, and that the best mode of securing 3 
character is by taking care really to deserve it. 











MUS CRLLANY. 


GOOD MANNERS. 


“Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo,¥ 


VirtTug and good manners are twin sisters. So conge- 
nial are their dispositions, that they add lustre to each oth- 
er: so tender their attachment that they cannot flourish a- 
part. Yetsuch is the folly and presumption of mankind, 
that, disregarding the sacred ties of nature, they impiously 
strive to separate those whose union she has sanctioned by 
her immutable decree. The viilain often veils his depravi- 
ty with a smiling exterior, while the upright man, relying 
too boldly on the purity of his heart, assumes the aspect and 
deportment of a clown. The former exerts all his ener- 
gies to please: the latter cares not if he disgust. Asa re- 
spect for truth is the foundation of virtue, soa due regard 
for the feelings of others is the ground work of good man- 
ners. Different situations in life call for the exercise of 
different virtues. Some, from the elevated stations which 
they occupy, are expected to afford examples of the most 
exalted virtues of which our nature is capable. All howev- 
er, are required to be honest, and abstain from positive evil. 
In like manner, while peculiar modes and ceremonies of 
deportment are desirable in some, certain regulations of 
common decency must be observed by ali who call them- 
selves civilized. 

The love of influence is natural to man, and common to 
the bad and the good. The one desires it for his own ag- 
grandizement, the other asa means of promoting the glory 
of God and the happiness of his fellow creatures. There 
are many qualifications which tend to promote this influ- 
ence, of which nune is more efficient than politeness. Ea- 
sy and graceful deportment is not to be expected from the 
classes depending for their subsistence upon severe and 
continued labor. They have no leisure to devote to the im- 
provement of their manners. Such accomplishments are 

above their ambition if not entirely beyond their reach. 
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But in more elevated circles, composed principally of the 
learned and the affluent, we might hope to see the attention 
of some directed to this importantend. We might expect 
these to profit hy the example of the ancients, whose histo. 
ry furnishes us in every page with instances of its happy ef- 
fect upon the fortunes of the individual and the prosperity 
of the community. We wish that all our institutions of 
learning would foliow the example of Harvard and Transyl- 
vania, and regard each other with that urbanity which char- 
acterises a civilized nation. By some of our scholars in this 
favoured land, negligence in this respect is too often re- 
garded as an honorable characteristic. Pride assumes the 
place of politeness, and absorbs all regard for the dictates 
of decorum. Instead of cherishing .and respecting the 
learned of other countries who seek an asylum in this bless- 
ed land of liberty, and thus holding out inducements for 
others to emigrate, they fear lest their own glory may suffer 
an eclipse from the comparison, and leave no artifice of 
meanness untried, no expedient of vulgarity unemployed, 
which, by disgusting, may force tnem to avoid it. 

Virtue is acceptable to God, Politeness to man. Could 
ve dive into the heart, and pe: etrate its secret motives, ex- 
ternals might be justly disregarded. But it is only from the 
propriety of the exterior that we can estimate what is with- 
in, and it is a knowledge of this fact that induces the art- 
{ul and the wicked to clothe themselves with all the attrac- 
tions of a polite address and winning demeanour. Thus 
politeness becomes the most powerful ally of vice; and wh 
may it not be employed as an auxiliary of virtue? Why 
should not uprightness of heart be adorned with every ex- 
ternal accomplishment that can render its lustre coaspicu- 
ous, and its beauty attractive? 

A virtuous man without politeness is like a stubborn oak 
upon a heath; the tempest and whirlwind have warred with 
it in vain, but the frost has withered its leaves; the hail has 
stripped off its branches, but amidst the contmual struggle 
for its own preservation, it has ceased to afford a shelter, 
and forms an object, of wonder indeed, but not of regard. 
But give to this person the accomplishments of a gentle- 
man and he becomes like the same tree in, summer: its 
branches are covered with verdant foliage, and adorned 
with fragrant blossoms. The birds of the air build their 
nests amoung its leaves, the beasts of the field take shelter 
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under its branches, and the way-faring man, fatigued by his 
exertions and fainting with heat, finds under its shaae a 
spot where he may rest his weary limbs and refresh his ex- 
hausted frame. 


q 


ON THE STUDY OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


THERE are few subjects, of which looser notions are en- 
tertained than of the study of the Greek language. We 
hear it perpetually declaimed against, as in itself of no im- 
portance, and calculated only for those who mean to devote 
their lives exclusively to antiquity, and who wish to unravel 
the perplexity of ancient philosophy. Indeed we see many 
men of good understandings, who, probably on account of 
their own ignorance of this language, maxe it their busi- 
ness to decry it, having their sons taught the elements only 
of the Latin, and then sending them to the University. We 
have long since expressed our utter disapprobation of a 
course of this kind on every occasion where an opportuni- 
ty presented itself. But as the general system, throughout 
our state at least, seems predicated on an opinion of this 
kind, we may be allowed to make a few observations upon 
the subject. And here we may premise, that all the argu- 
ments which have been so successfully employed for the 
study of the Latin, and which have become trite by their 
frequent recurrence, apply with peculiar force to the study 
of the Greek language. It seems generally admitted even 
by those who strenuously oppose the cultivation of Greek, 
that the Latin is necessary to every literary and profession- 
alman. Its happy influence upon the juvenile mind in 
training it to sober and steady habits of reflection, in storing 
it with the most exalted ideas of human intellect, and in 
giving itanearly taste for the purest and chastest style, is 
not denied. And yet, as soon as the Greek is mentioned, 
with a knowing smile its importance is stigmatized, as if it 
were in no wise calculated for the expansion of the youth- 
ful mind, not replete with sentiments which strengthen hu- 
man virtue, nor abounding in aljl that can ennoble and dig- 
nify human nature. There are, however, objections from 
more formidable sources, and treated with @ more serious 
air. There are not wanting men in our country who grave- 
ly tell us that they have once learned Greek and now know 
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nothing of it, at the same time avering that they never per- 
ceived any of its boasted advantages. It may not be amiss 
to say a few words here in answer to this objection, although 
one can scarcely bring the mind to conceive, how, after 
once having had a grammatical knowledge of a language, 
it can be so soon lost. Admitting then that the ‘advantages 
may not have been perceived, we cannot take it for granted, 
that there never were any. Though these persens never 
could have known any thing more than the mere elementary 
principles of the language, and never could have received 
the benefit of a perusal of the finest Greek authors, nor had 
their minds formed in the mould of the purest classic taste, 
we still confidently assert, that they must have been much 
benefitted by the study. We would ask these men, wheth- 
er, after having studied the elements of geometry and for- 
gotten the particular reasoning of every proposition, there 
18 no advantage in once having known them? If in 
the study of any language, none of the powers of the mind 
are called upon to be exerted, if no invention is necessary, 
if the reasoning faculties be dormant, and the cold, phleg- 
matic, and stupid child advances as rapidly as the boy of 
genius with a sprightly and brilliant imagination, then might 
we say that the study is of no advantage, and the time 
lost or miserably mis-spent, which is devoted to its acquisi- 
tion. Besides, the grammatical knowledge which must in- 
variably be acquired, aids in the greatest degree the attain- 
ment of an accurate knowledge ct the construction of our 
own language. Those persons then, who are unable to es- 
timate its advantages, have no data upon which they can 
with propriety say that it is of no avail. If they have, they 
subvert the whole system of education by denying the value 
of all those methods which are taken to call out the youthful 
mind, andto lay a foundation for the soundest practical 
knowledge 

In speaking of the peculiar importance of the Greek lan- 
guage, we do not wish to be understood as at all underra- 
ting the value of theLatin or modern languages, or as recom- 
mending all these at the expense of an accurate knowl- 
edge of the best English classics. We wish, by the culti- 
yation of the classics, to inspire a pure taste for the great- 
est beauties of our own language, for those beauties which 
escape the vulgar eye, and are only perceptible to the man 
of cultivated taste and chaste imagination. It is not for the 
vain desire of appearing something above the vulgar mas 
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and of being called a gentleman of learning, that we re- 
commend this study. If it has not advantages highly con- 
ducive to the expansion of intellect, and to the acquisition 
of such knowledge as is of the greatest use to every litera- 
ry and professional man, we would join heartily with our 
voice and example in saying, give it up. 

Those, however, who deny the importance of the Greek 
language, bring forward arguments which would equally 
hold against Latin; but they justify themselves by repeating 
that the Latin is the vehicle of the civil law, and therefore, 
for every lawyer at least, absolutely necessary. Although 
we entirely concur with them as to the importance of this 
language to the civilian, it might be answered in the same 
way that they pretend to answer some of the arguments in 
favor of the Greek, by referring to translations. 

But here we take side with them and agree that it is ab- 
solutely impossible to satisfy an inquisitive chemist, by hav- 
ing the water which issues froma pure fountain conveyed 
to him through a dyke, where possibly it may imbibe such a 
mass of adventitious matter as materially to alter the com- 
pound parts. With the poets more especially it is a fact 
which the greatest genius can never overcome, that very 
many of their beauties can never be conveyed through the 
medium of another language. Thought and language are 
intimately blended. The peculiar beauty of a word though 
felt and cherished by the mind, may not have its correspond- 
ing beauty in another tongue. The nice shades which are 
employed by an author of classic taste, can never be so well 
relished as in the language in which they are expressed. 
This is remarkably exemplified in the case of Milton’s Par- 
adise Lost translated into French, where the most beautiful 
conceptions of the poet, through the medium of a transla- 
tion, become flat and almost insipid. | Thomson’s Seasons, 
although translated into French with remarkable ability by 
Poulin, a poet of no inconsiderable standing, has failed en- 
tirely of giving that felicity of expression which now and 
then sparkles in the original, and affords such interest to 
the English readers. For instance, in the description of 
English beauty; 

“The parting lip, 
Like the red rose-bud moist with dew, 
Breathing delight.” 
"The exquisite beauty of this isentirely lost in the trans- 
lation, 
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“Les lys et les roses 
Ensemble confondus sur vos livres mi-closes.” 

This is merely an instance, taken almost at hazard. There 
are a great number of other places where similar defects 
exist, and indeed, in almost every case where Thomson has 
been peculiarly happy in his expression, M. Poulin has en- 
tirely failed in copying him. The introduction also of a 
sentiment to complete a line, is frequent with this transla- 
tor in common with all others. How much of the beauty 
of the work is thus destroyed, those who are best acquaint- 
ed with it canestimate. Wherever indeed an elegant trans- 
ation is made, our admiration is transferred from the ori- 
ginal to the translator, who must really be a poet himself of 
the first grade, to give a correct knowledge of his author. 
All who are acquainted with Mr. Pope’s translation of Ho- 
ner, and with the original, must perceive the immense dif- 
ference of the two. Yet this is deservedly considered as 
one of the best translations in the English language. It is 
the same with Hoole’s translation of the twojgreat Italian 
poets. And in every other case a mere translation must fall 
far short of the original. 

There are some persons who do not deny the propriety of 
the study of languages, to invigorate the youthful intellect 
and to lay a foundation for more useful acquirements, but 
who yet maintain that the Latin is quite sufficient to occupy 
the attention of the youth until he is able to begin other 
studies; that all the advantages, with respect to the disci- 
pline of the mind, accruing from the study of both languag- 
es, may be derived from the Latin alone, whilst there is a 
manifest disadvantage by blending the two together and dis- 
tracting the attention of the mind by the multiplicity of 
rules; that by dividing the attention, genius is always cramp- 
ed, and that when we have foimed a scholar upon this mod- 
cl, we make him aman of sound, practical sense, but at 
the same time chain down the excursive powers of the 
mind, or in other words destroy the imagination. 

Were we contending for this study on account of its grad- 
ually drawing out and strengthening the powers of the mind, 
by accustoming it to close and accurate thinking, and by 
preparing it finally to receive and relish all that can dignify 
and adorn the human understanding, we might stop to com- 
bat this opinion. But at present it will barely suffice to show 
that there can be no disadvantage in blending the two 
languages, and that the unhappy result of destroying the 
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jmagination is an anticipation, which reason and matter of 
fact concur in disproving. Wedo not propose that both 
languages should be begun at the same time; but after a tol- 
erable facility of translating 3 is acquired by the pupil in one, 
the other may be commenced. This he will find a very great 
relief to the mind, andaconsiderable aid in the language 
he has first commenced. Some stimulus is always ne- 
cessary to the juvenile mind, and without it none but the 
most extraordinary genius can make much progress. But 
whatever stimulus may be offered, the mind must become 
tired, and application must flag, when the same thing is al- 
ways before it, when day after day the same path is to be 
traversed. By adue portion of time being devoted to the 
Greek, the necessity of this continuity of thought will be 
vemoved, the mind will act with more vigour upon both lan- 
euages, not suffering the least embarrassment by the inter- 
mixture or variety of rules, more than by the intermixture 
and variety of words in English, Latin, and Greek. And if 
the finest passage which the human mind has ever conceiy- 
ed, and the most exalted flight which the imagination has 
ever taken, can tend to destroy this faculty, surely itis an 
intellectual phenomenon hitherto unexplained. It is, how- 
ever, a fact that nothing tends more to call out the imagi- 
nation of youth than the study of the classics. Nor is there 
any thing so well calculated to make one throw aside his 

love for gorgeous epithets, high-sounding and unmeaning 
words, the use of which is so often taken for flights of the 
imagination, and which by its glitter blinds the eyes of so 
inany people, as an attentive perusal of the chastest classic 
authors. ‘There is a style of writing becoming fashionable 
in our country, which is much to be lamented. The influ- 
ence of Curran and his follower, Phillips, has done much 
to corrupt our taste. In writing upon any subject, it appears 
that it is absolutely necessary to have some pretty sentences, 

some adventitious thought, clothed in apparel so extremely 
rich, as to call the attention of the mind from the subject. 
And when an author can get some pretty, worn out thought, 
of the rolling billows of the ocean, the azure of the sky, 

the cloud- -capt summit of a hoary mountain, some unmean- 
ing mental pyramid in his discourse, his reputation is for a 
time established. But hke the rolling billows to which they 

might compare themselves, they swell with the rising storm, 
and at :he upproach of a calm, mingle themselves with the 
upruffled waters of the main. 
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The reputation of a a speech i is too much judged of by the 
beautiful flights w hich may be selected, not taking the whole 
of it as one connected chain, to which the beautiful parts 
might be entirely irrelative. How many men do we see, 
who wish to pass for wise, admiring the ‘speech of Curran 
in the case of Rowan, who prohably never read it, but 
speak entirely {rom hearing, constantly declaimed or com. 
monly extracted, his famous remarks on universal emanci- 
pation, whick would be the same with these men if it had 
been airs rsal christianity. Itis a fact worthy of being 
noticed by those who are fond of this style of writing, that 
in all tne orations of Demosthenes, not one single sentence 
ean be extracted which tvould raise him any thing above 
mediocrity. His style is plain yet energetic, cut ‘off one 
part and you mat terially injure the remainder. It is upon 
the model of sych an author that we’ want our young men 
formed, whether they are destined to guide the councils of 
the mation, to ) administer justice from ‘the bench, or enrich 
our country by their literary productions. 

In spec ik of the Greek Janguage we must not pass 
over one aa ct to which there is not given the importance 
itdeserves. We now allude to etymology. The English 
language , being deri\ nid from about twenty different sources, 
eannot be thoroughly understood without a knowledge of at 
least the two principal fountains from which it sorings. 
The nice shades of language can never be perceived by one 
who has no idea of etymology. | When one begins this he 
has just commenced the philosophy of language. 

| as iia difference between the man who gains 
s k ledge of the English language by going to the 
fountain head and tracing the stream th rough all its regular 
gradations, and him who takes it as he can by poring over 

omes of old dictionaries, as between the ci iltivated and re- 
fined pa intei and one who has been mechanically taught 
‘hat a color here and another there will produce such an 
effect. ‘The one, when occasion requires, can employ his 
talents upon that which is dpi Bey new without recourse to 
4 long course of study, the other must Jearn mechanically 
every part that has any stuniodell with the subject. Ety- 
mology is always a bey that opens to the mind a train of 
thought which it is difficult otherwise to secure. But it is 
asserted that there are more words derived from the Latin 
than the Greek, and that consequently the former is more 
vorthy of our attention. Here we would rejoin that the 
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Latin itself is principally derived from the Greek, and we 
must generally gothere eventually in tracing etymologies. 

No person, we suppose, would contend that the French is 
better calculated than the dead languages to make us ac- 

quainted with our own tongue, notwithstanding all the a- 
doptions from the former into the English since ‘the Norman 
invasion. All persons know that the sources of these adopt- 
ed words are to be sought for in the Latin and Greek. Nor 
is the mind during this { time, as is generally supposed, em- 
ployed upon words alone. Nothing marks more clearly the 
variation of opinions and sentiments of men’s minds than 
a variation of words in any language. Nothing illustrates 
so well the influence which adventitious circumstances or 
casual associations have upon the mind, as an attention to 
those changes which words undergo, not only in their gen- 
eral acceptation at different times, but also in their applica-~ 
tion to other subjects arising from such associations as we 


are curious to investigate. If moreover the doctrine of 


that class of philosophers known by the appellation of Nom- 
inalists, be true, that we think in words,—and that itis, at 
least to certain extent true, few will deny,—what can be a 
more useful employment for our tender years than a prepar- 
ation of the tools with which we are to work’. If we em- 
brace the doctrine of the Conceptualists, a on say that the 


mind has the power of forming general concep re, and of 


. 


reasoning concerning classes of objects without the media- 
tion of language, still its great importance in going from 
particular to general speculations will not be controverted. 
The conceptualists and nominalists concur in denying the 

existence of universals, which is founded on the Aristoteli an 
doctrine of the materiality of the soul, and have exposed this 
opinion by the most decisive arguments. Whether we em- 
brace the one or the other of these opinions, the great im- 
portance, or we might say, the absolute necessity of the 
most thorough knowledge of the language in which we 
think to a close and accurate method of thinking, and still 
more to an accurate method of expressing one’s self, can- 
not for a moment be denied. 

We have chosen to make this allusion, because the ideas 
in Our country are extremely crude and imperfect with re- 
spect to language. We often hear young nrén say that they 
do, not wish to ‘lose their time by an attention to mere 
words, when they have it in their power to at tend to the sub- 
stance of things. They appear to be unconscious that 
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words are the medium of thought, and that in proportion 
to our perfect knowledge of language will be the clearness 
of our conceptions. 

We have not said any thing of Greek’s being the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, and indeed we could almost 
add, of the Old too, since the Septuagint is as often appeal- 
ed to as the Hebrew bible, and by many believed to be of e- 
qual authority. It is believed by some authors of the high- 
est respectability, that after the translation of the seventy 
two Jewish Rabbies under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and the 
subsequent conflagration of the Hebrew bibles, the Jews 
borrowed many parts from the Septuagint. 

Now, whether our religion be true or false, that man must 
have but little curiosity, who has no desire to investigate it. 
The origin, progress, and present state of any religion, 
whether glaringly false, or, as is ours, supported by a code 
of the purest ethics, deserves our serious consideration. 
The prejudices and errors of mankind are to be respected, 
and we are not to disregard opinions because they do not 
coincide unequivocally with our own. To those who are 
fully persuaded of the truth, and who feel the infinite im- 
portance of our holy religion, to those who take our com- 
mon translation of the bible for their guide, it will barely 
suffice to state, that there are of the new testament alone, 
one hurdred and thirty thousand various readings. Let 
this be a warning to those who build their faith upon dispu- 
ted words, who contend with all the virulence of party an- 
imosity, and who, if you doubt a little more or a little less 
than themselves of the absolute emanation of every word 
of our translated bible from divine authority, condemn you 
to flames from which you are never to escape. That there 
are errors in King James’s translation which ought to be 
corrected, all enlightened christians are willing to admit. 
But at the same time itis consolatory to every christian 
mind, to think that the practical influence of our holy re- 
ligion can never for a moment be sullied by mistakes which 
must creep into every thing that passes through human 
hands. No, not if three fourths or more of the whole of 
our system of faith were committed to the flames never to 
be reclaimed. ‘The genuineness of our religion is based 

| hing stronger than words. We are, however, 
willing to allow all the merit to our vulgar translation which 
san be claimed by its warmest advocates, and think that the 
various readings, ought to hold out a sufficient inducement 
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to every curious mind to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the language in which the investigations must be made. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, there are persons 
who meet us on another ground, and boldly confront us 
with the examples of Shakspeare, and Franklin, and Henry, 
and who contend, by a refined subtlety of argument, for the 
superiority of modern over ancient eloquence. Besides 
that instances of this kind are rare, scarcely one to be met 
with in a century, the argument would hold against all ed- 
ucation. Two or three instances only can be given where 
superior genius burst through all the shackles that encumber 
itand boldly asserted the dignity of man. 

Franklin borrowed from those who went to the fountain 
head. Addison was the author he copied in order to form 
his style, and Addison’s principal delight consisted in read- 
ing the classic authors. Besides, the genius of Franklin, 
bold and independent, could not be constrained by ordinary 
circumstances. We are too apt, however, to blend the lite- 
rary reputation of this great man with his character as a 
statesman and as one of the most patriotic heroes of se- 
venty six, and to take his opinions upon literature, as on 
politics, as the oracles of the day. We believe, however, if 
he ever did express an opinion of the classics, it was highly 
in theirfavor. It is but reasonable to suppose that a man 
who so warmly approved of correcting one style by another, 
would bein favour of those who are infinitely superior to 
his own favorite author. One of the strongest reasons for 
the neglect of Greek in this country, and probably the only 
one with many persons, is the too great hurry manifested 
by most of our young men to enter on the stage of active 
life. Thisisa fault which can only be remedied by the ad- 
vancement of society, when it will be absolutely necessa- 
ry, in order to ensure success, that more preparation should 
be made, and more talents exhibited. All that we can now 
do, is toendeavor to persuade the young men who have it 
in their power, to delay entering on active life until tho- 
roughly prepared, when it willbe necessary for those who 
are destined to be their antagonists to use greater exertions, 
to spend more of their time in preparation, to endeavor to 
become thorough scholars as well as thorouch lawyers, 
physicians, and divines. There is no incompatibility in 
one’s-being a great professional character and an accom- 
plished scho’ar. It is perfectly idle to talk of the necessi- 
ty of undivided attention to one subject in order to excel in 
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4t. All who are acquainted with the constitution of the 
mind know, that when we employ it upon different subjects, 
it is not, like matter portioned out among them, weaker and 
weaker in proportion totheir number. Does a river, roll- 
ing majestically from its fountain, diminish constantly in 
propertion to the number of streams it receives in its course, 
until by the time it reaches the great reservoir of waters it 
becomes a paltry rivulet? Tell me that mind is matter, that 
it is divided and weakened in proportion to the number of 
subjects under its consideration, I tell you then that these 
subjects themselves ought to become mind in an eminent 
degree. We hope ina few years to see this evil corrected. 
Many causes have conspired to perpetuate it in this section 
of the country; not the least of which is the want of a 
place of education where young men might be qualified to 
fill the office of instructors. In many sections of our state 
there are no-Greek teachers even now. Generally, through- 
out our state, the Latin only has hitherto been taught, and 
that in.a cursory manner. The exceptions to this.remark 
in several parts of Kentucky are honorabie, and truly grat- 
ifying. We think, notwithstanding Greek is becoming 
more fashionable, there might still be great improvement 
made in teaching it, and our young men might thereby be 
ynade much more reputable scholars. It seems that itis now 
read by most persons only for the sake of passing reputably 
through college, and but few ever look at a Greek book af- 
terwards. This is a great error, and seems to have arisen 
from the late period in which we commence -the Greek. 
{f it were early instilled into the mind, a knowledge of it 
would grow with our years, and we s!ould have no com- 
plaints of persons forgetting the language in a few months. 
To accomplish this end, we know of no better plan than 
one suggested in the first literary journal in our country, 
the North American Review, viz, that of commencing with 
the Greek, and after getting a competent knowledge of the 
elementary Greek books, beginning the Latin. This plan, 
though novel, would undeniably produce beneficial con- 
sequences. ‘The reasons for the priority of the Latin have 
long since ceased, and there can be no necessity for keeping 
up acustom which is inapplicable to the present state of 
our country. The Latin is derived from the Greek, and 
can certainly be best acquired after having a knowledge of 
it. ‘There is no necessity for reading Greek books with 
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Latin translations, on the contrary nothing tends more ef- 
fectually to give a super cial knowledge of Greek than this 
method of teaching. Nor is there any reason why one 
word of Latin should be known before commencing the 
Greek. There are Greek grammars written in English. 
Let these be thoroughly committed to memory, with every 
example explained and illustrated in the most familiar man- 
ner by the teacher. Then let him read the simple Greek of 
the Collectanea Greca Minora, or the Testament, having 
the notes in English. There is now in the press, at Boston, 
a transiation into English of the well’ known Lexicon of 
Schrevelius, which will remove every difficulty. 

In this manner the Latin and Greek will both be acquired 
with much more accuracy, nor do we believe they would 
thus require a longer time. We should then have young 
men who would not think Greek mere drudgery, who would 
profit from a perusal of the finest Greek authors, who 
would have their style formed upon the purest models, and 
who would in this manner prepare themselves to become 
enlightened scholars, and if their country should demand 
their talents, distinguished statesmen. 
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ADVENTURES WITH THE INDIANS. 

A FRIEND has recently put into our hands a pamphlet 
published several years ago, containing an account of some 
remarkable occurrences in the life of Colonel James SmitH, 
who was taken prisoner by the Indians and continued a 
long time among them. As the work is rare and the facts. 
it relates are interesting, we snall devote afew pages of our 
miscellany to a brief recapitulatioa of those facts, with o¢- 
casional extracts from the work. 

In May 1755 three hundred men were sent.out by the go- 
vernment of Pennsylvania, then a British province, to cut 
a new road over the Alleghany mountains. Smith, who was 
then only sixteen years of age, was violently in love, and 
thought he should evince his gallantry and ingratiate him- 
self with his fair one by joining the expedition, which it was 
supposed would meet with some serious encounters with 
the Indians. He accordingly went out with the road-cut- 
ters, and having proceeded without interruption nearly as. 
far asthe Alleghany mountain, was sent back, together 
svith Arnold Vigoras, to hasten some provision wagons. As. 
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they were returning in advance of the wagons, they were 
surprised by a party of three Indians about five’ miles from 
Bedford; Vigoras was killed, and Smith taken prisoner. Lhe 
savages who proved to be of the Caughnewaga tribe, were 
extremely inquisitive as to the numbeis and strengtu of the 
whites in the neighbourhood, but Smith was careful to give 
them no information. On their return towards the Indian 
camps they got o..tof provisions, and suffered trom hunger, 
but Smith was treated kindly and shared the Jast morsel 
with his savage companions. On their approach to an In. 
dian camp they gave what was called the scalp halloo, or a 
yell tor every scalp and prisoner they had in possession, 
On entering the camp excessive joy was manifested on both 
sides, and Smith was surveyed with great apparent delight. 
At length he was compelled to run the gauntlet. The In- 
dians formed themselves into two ranks, and he was ordered 
to pass between them. He accordingly ran as fast as pos- 
sible and was severely beaten all the way. Before he reach- 
ed the end of the lines, a violent blow brought him to the 
ground, and as he attempted to rise, some one filled his eyes 
with sand, so as completely to blind him, and the savages 
continued beating him until he became quite insensible. 
On recovering he found himself in a fort among Frenchmen 
and Indians, and attended by a French physician. He was 
then informed that the treatment he had received was a cus- 
tomary mode of salutation, and that in future he might ex- 
pect to be wellused. On the 9th day of July 1755, a bat- 
tle was fought between the French and Indians on the one 
side, and the British under General Braddock on the other, 
in which the latter were defeated. On this oecasion a num- 
ber of prisoners were taken by the Indians, and abouta 
dozen were burnt to death near the fort where Smith was, 
and directlyin hisview. A few days afterwards he was ta- 
ken up the Alleghany river to an Indian town about forty 
miles above Fort Du Quesne. Here he went through anoth- 
er curious ceremony. His hair was plucked out by the 
roots, except a smal] lock on the top of his head, which was 
dressed up in their usual mode; his nose and ears were bored 
and adorned with jewels; he was stripped nearly naked; and 
his head, face, and body were painted various colors. ‘The 


object of this ceremony and the impression it made are thus 
related by Mr, Smith. 
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“AsTatthat time knew nothing of their mode of adoption, 
and had seen them put to death all they had taken, and as I ne- 
ver could find that they saved a man alive at Braddock’s defeat, 
I made no doubt but they were about putting me to death in 
some cruel manner. The old chief holding me by the hand 
made a long speech very loud, and when he had done le hand- 
ed meto three young squaws, who !fed me by ‘he hand down 
the bank into the river until the water was up to our middle. 
‘The squaws then made signsto me to plunge myself into the 
water, butas I did not understand them, I thought that the re- 
sult of the council was that 1 should be drowned, and that these 
young ladies were to be the executioners. ‘They all three laid 
violent hold of me, and I for some time opposed them with all 
my might, which occasioned loud laughter by the multitude 
that were on the bank of the river. At 'ength one of tne squaws 
made out to spcak a little English (for I believe they began to 
be atraid of me) and said, ze Aurt you; on this I gave myself up 
to their ladyships, who were as good as their word; for though 
they plunged me under water, and washed and rubbed me se- 
verely, yet I could not say they hurt me much. 

These young women then led me up to the council house, 
where some of the tribe were ready with new clothes for me. 
They gave me anew ruffled shirt, which I put on, also a 
pair of leggins done off with ribbons-and beads, likewise a pair 
of mockasons, and garters dressed with beads, Porcupine-quilks, 
and red hair—alsoa tinsel laced cappo. hey again painted my 
head and face with various colours, and tied a buch ofred 
feathers to one of those locks they had left on the crown of my 
head, which stood up five or six inches. They seated me ona 
bear skin, and gave mea pipe, tomahawk, and polecat skin 
pouch, which had been skinned pocket fashion, and contained 
tobacco, killegenico, or dry sumach leaves, which they mix 
with thei t»bacco,-—also spunk, flintand steel. When I was 
thus seatea, the Indians came ia dressed and painted in their 
grandest manner. As they came in thev took seats and for.a 
considerable time there was a profound silence, every one was 
smoking,—but not a word was spokenameng them. At length 
one of the chiefs made a speech which was delivered to me by 
an interpreter, and was as followeth:—‘*My sun, you are now 
flesh of our flesh, and bone of our bone. By the ceremony which 
was perfurmed this day, every drop of white blood was washed 
out of your veins; you are taken into the Caughnewaga nation, 
and initiated into a warlike trive; you are adopted into a great 
family, and now received with great seriousness and solemnity 
in the room and place of a great m:n; after what has passed this 
day, you are now one of us by an old strong law and custom— 
My son, yon haye now nothing to fear, we are now under the® 
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same obligations to love, support and cefend you, that we are 

to love and defend one another, therefore you are to consider 

yourself asone ofour people. Atthis time I did not believe 

this fine speech, especially that of the white blood, being wash- 

ed out of me; but siuce that time I have found that there was 
much sincerity in said speech,—for from that day I never knew” 
them to make any distinction between me and themselves in 

any respect whatever untill left them. If they had plenty of 
clothing I had plenty, if we were scarce we all shared one fate.” 

pp. 10, Il. 


After this adoptfon, Smith was introduced to his new re-. 
lations, attended a feast, and witnessed a war dance and war 
song, which were preparatory to an expedition to the fron- 
tiers of Virginia. He attended likewise another dance, 
which he thus describes. 


“The young men stood in one rank, and the young women in 
another, abou: one rod apart, facing each other. The one that 
raised the tune, or started the song, held asmall gourd or dry 
shell ofa squash, in his hand, which contained beads or smal! 
stones, which rattled. When he began to sing, he timed the 
tune with his rattle; both men and women danced and sung 
together, advancing towards each other, stooping until their 
heads would be touching tayether, and then ceased from dan 
cing, with loud shouts, and retreated and formed again; and so 
repeated the same thing over andover, for three or four hours, 
without intermission. This exercise appeared to me at first, 
irrational and insipid; but I found that in singing their tunes, 
they used ya ne no 690 wa ne &e. like our fa sol da, and 
though thev have no such thing as jingling verse, yet they can 
intermix sentences with their notes, and say what they please 
to each other, and carry on the tune in concert. I found that 
this was a kind of wooing or courting dance, and as they ad- 
vanced stooping with their heads together, they could say what 
they pleased in each others ear, without disconcerting their 
rough music, and the others, or those near, not hear what they 
say.” pp. 12, 13. 

Smith then went out in company with the Indians to hunt, 
but not being accustomed to the sport, was not very suc- 
cessful. His companions killed a great many deer, and 
made a quantity of salt at a buffalo lick between the 
Muskingum, Ohio, and Scioto rivers. Inthe course of the. 
expedition they manifested great fear of the Catawba tribe, 
with which’ the Caughnewagas were constantly at variance. 
The following anecdote was related to Mr. Smith by one of 
his companions. 
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«He said that formerly the Catawbas came near one of their 
hunting camps, and at some distance from the camp layin am- 
bush, and in order to decoy them out, sent two or three Cataw- 
bas in the night, past their camp, with buffalo hoofs fixed on 
their feet, so as to make artificial tracks. In the morning those 
in the camp followed after their tracks, thinking they were 
Buffalo, until they were fired on by the Catawhas, and several 
of them killed; the others fled, collected a party and pursued 
the Catawbas; but they, in their subtilty, brought with them rat. 
tle-snake poison, which they had collected from the bladder 
that lieth at the root of the snakes’ teeth; this they had corked 
up in a short piece of a cane-stalk; they had also brought with 
them small cane or reed, about the size of a rye straw, which 
they made sharp at the end like a pen, and dipped them in this 
poison, and stuck them in the ground among the grass, along 
their own tracks, in such a position that they might stick into 
the legs of the pursuers, which answered the design; and as the 
Catawbas had runners behind to watch the motion of the pur- 
suers, when they found that a number of them were lame, being 
artificially snake bit, and that they were all turning back, the 
Catawbas turned upon the pursuers, and defeated them, and 
killed and scalped all those that were lame.” p. 14. 


At another time Smith, being permitted, contrary to pre- 
vious rule, to go out hunting by himself, was lost in the 
woods, and continued out all night, in consequence of which . 
his gun was taken from him, and was not restored for near 
two years. In October he accompanied his adopted broth- 
er, Tontileaugo, to the Wyandot towns on Lake Erie. They 
travelled on foot, carrying each a pack, and Tontileaugo 
killed deer and other animals for their subsistence on the 
journey. Before they reached the place of destination, 
Smith lost some books which he had been so fortunate as to 
procure, and attributed the loss to the displeasure of the In- 
dians at his reading them, when they probably thought he 
should have been otherwise engaged. On the banks of a 
large creek that empties into the lake, they erected a winter 
cabin, which Mr. Smith thus describes. 


“They cut logs about fifteen feet long, and laid these logs 
upon each other, and drove posts in the ground at each end to 
keep them together; the posts they tied together at the top with 
bark, and by this means raised a wall fifteen feet long, and about 
four feet high, and in the same manner they raised another 
wall opposite to this, at about twelve feet distance; then they 
drove forks in the ground in the centre of each end, and laida 
strong pole from end to end on these forks; and from these walls 
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to the poles, they set up poles instead of rafters, and on these 
they tied small poles in place of laths; anda cover was made of 
lynn bark which wil run eyen in the winter season. 

As every tree will not run, they examine the tree first, by try- 


‘ing it near the ground, and when they find it will do, they fell 


the tree and raise the bark with the tomahawk, near the top of 
the tree about five or six inches broad, then put the tomahawk 
hindie under this bark, and pull it along down to the but of the 
tree; so that sometimes one piece of bark will be thirty feet 
lor g; this bark they cut at suitable lengths in order to cover 
the hut. 

Atthe end of these walls they set up split timber, so that 
they had timber all round, excepting adoor at each end. At 
the top, in the place of a chimney, thev left an open place, and 
for bedding they laid down the aforesaid kind of bark, on which 
they spread bear skins From end to end of this hut along the 
middle there were fires, which the squaws made of dry split 
wood, and the holes or open places that appeared, the squaws 
stopped with moss, which they collected from old logs; and at 
the door they hung a bear skin; and notwithstanding the win- 
ters are hard here, our lodging was much better than what I 
expected.” p. 18. 

Here they sometimes suffered for want of provisions, and 
were sometimes surfeited with too great abundance. On 
one occasion, after a most successful chase, Mr. Smith says, 

“The squaws and all that could carry turaed out to bring in 
meat,—every one had their share assigned them, and my load 
was amongst the least; yet, not being accustomed to carrying 
in this way, I got exceeding weary, and toldthem my load was 
too heavy, | must leave part of it and come for it again. They 
madea halt and only laughed at me, and took part of my load 
and added it to a young squaw’s, who had as much before as I 
carried.” p. 19. 

This severe reproof mortified Smith, and induced him to 
exercise unremitted diligence to retrieve his credit among 
the savages. Soon after, feeling the want of horses, they re- 
solved to go to war in order to procure them. Accordingly 
a chosen band of warriors went out, leaving Smith with the 
hunters and squaws in the winter habitation. During their 
absence there was a great scarcity of provisions, and Ton- 
tileaugo and Smith went out tohunt bears. This was done 
ry finding a hollow tree in which a bear was concealed ina 
Jormant state, driving out the bear either by climbing as far 
as the hole or by smoking him out, and then shooting him. 
in this they were tolerably successful, but in consequence 
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of the severity of the season were exposed to great hard- 
ships. After being absent several weeks they packed up as 
much meat as they could carry and returned to their winter 
cabin, where they found the remainder of the party almost 
starved. The weather, however, soon afterwards modera- 
ted, and game became more plenty. In February the squaws 
made sugar, constructing vessels of bark to receive the wa- 
ter, and boiling it in brass kettles which they had procured 
for the purpose. In March they wentto a village in order 
to plant corn, and on their way thither stopped at the falls 
of Canesadooharie. 


While we lay here,” says Mr. Smith, “a young Wyandot 
found my books: on this they collected together; I was a little 
way from the camp, and saw the collection, but did not know 
what it meant. They called me by my Indian name, which was 
Scoouwa, repeatedly. I ranto see what was the matter, they 
shewed me my books, and said they were glad they had been 
found, for they knew that I was grieved at the loss of them, 
2nd that they now rejoiced with me because they were found. 
As I could then speak some Indian, especially Caughnewaga 
(for both that and the Wyandot tongue were spoken in this 
camp) I told them that I thanked them for the kindness they 
had always shewn to me, and also for finding my books. They 
asked if the books were damaged: I told them not much. They 
then shewed how they lay, which was inthe best maaner to 
turn offthe water. Ina deer skin pouch they lay all winter. 
‘The print was not much injured, though the binding was.—This 
was the first time that I felt my heart warm towards the Indians. 
Though they had been exceeding kind to me, I still before de- 
tested them, on account of the barbarity I beheld after Brad- 
dock’s defeat. Neither hadI ever before pretended kindness, 
orexpressed myself ina friendly manner; but I began now to 
excuse the Indians on account of their wantof information.” 
pp. 23, 24. 


A curious incident is related, of a race after wild horses, 
which we give in the language of the narrator. 

“In themorning early we left the camp, and about sunrise we 
started after them, stripped naked excepting breech-clouts and 
mockasons. About ten o’clock | lost sight of both Tontileau- 
go and the horses, and did not see them again until about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. As the horses ran all day, in about 
three or four miles square, at length they passed where I 
was, and I fell in close after them. As I had then had a long rest, 
| endeavored to keep a-head of Tontileaugo, and after some 
‘ime IL con!d hear him after me calling chakoh chakoneugh:; 
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which signifies, pull away or do your best. We pursued on, 
and after some time Tontileaugo passed me, and about an hour 
before sundown, we despaired of catching these horses and re- 
turned tocamp where we had Jeft our clothes.”” pp. 24, 25. 


When they had reached the Wyandot village and com- 
mMenced planting corn, Smith went down to the cornfield 
to see the squaws at work. Here he was induced to join 
them in their agricultural operations, which gave great of- 
fence to his companions, as they said he was adopted in the 
place of a gréat man, and ought not to degrade himself by 
working like a squaw. 

In June 1756 the savages made an incursion into Virginia, 
leaving in the town none but squaws and clildren, one very 
old man, another who was lame, and Smith. During the 
absence of the warriors they were in great distress for pro- 
visions, having no hunters, only one gun, and very little am- 
munition. The lame Indian, alittle boy, and Smith, tooka 
canoe and went up the Sandusky to hunt deer. In this they 
were so successful as to kill three deer in‘one night. On 
their return to town they found the warriors had come back 
with a number of scalps, prisoners, horses, and other plun- 
cer. The prisoners were compelled to run the gauntlet 
and then taken off to some other part of the country. 

Smith now left Tontileaugo and joined another of his a- 
dopted brethren, called Tecaughretanego. In company 
with a large party, they embarked on the lake, encountered 
many dangers and went up the Cayahaga river, whence 
they crossed over land to the waters of the Muskingum. 
Here Smith met with the following adventure, which we 
give in his own words. 

‘J went out with Tecaughretanego, and some others bea- 
ver hunting: but we did not succeed, and on our return we saw 
where several raccoons had passed, while the snow was soft; 
though there was now a crust upon it, we all made a halt look- 
ing at ‘he raecoen tracks. ‘As they saw a tree with a hole in if 
they told me to goand see ifthey had gone in thereat; and if 
they had to halloo, and they would come and take them out. 
When I went to the tree, I found they had gone past; but I 
saw another the way they had went, and proceeded to examine 
that, and found they had gone up it. Ithen began to halloo, 
but could have no answer. 

As it began to snow and blow most violently, I returned and 

eeded after my company, and formsome time Could see their 
but the old snow being only about three inches deep, 
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and a crust uponit, the present driving snow soon filled up the 
cracks. AsI had only a bow, arrows and tomahawk, with me, 
and no way to strike fire, I appeared to be in a dismal situation, 
and as the air was dark with snow, I had little more prospect 
of steering my coprse, than I wouldin the night. Atlength 
{ came toa hollow tree, with a hole at one side that I could go 
inat. I went in, and found that it was a dry place, and the 
hollow about three feet diameter, and high enough for me to 
standin. I found that there was also a considerable quantity of 
soft, dry rotten wood, around this hollow: I therefore concluded 
that I would lodge here; and that I would go to work, and stop 
up the doerof my house. I stripped off my blanket, (which 
was all the clothes that I had, excepting a breech-clout, leggins 
and mockasons,) and with my tomahawk, fell to chopping at the 
.op of a fallen tree that lay near and carried wood and set it up 
on end against the dour, until I had it three or four feet thick, 
all around, excepting a hole I had left tocreep in at. I hada 
block prepared that I could haul after me, to stop this hole: 
and before I went inI put ina number of gmall sticks, that E 
might more effectually stop it on the inside: WhenI went in, 
I took my tomahawk and cut down all the dry rotten wood 
could get, and beat it small. With it I made a bed like a goose- 
nest or hog-bed, and with the small sticks stopped every bole, 
until my house was almost dark. I stripped off my mockasons, 
and danced inthe centre of my bed for about half an hour, in 
order to warm myself. In this time my feet and whole body 
were agreeably warmed. The snow, in the mean while, had 
stopped all the holes, sothat my house was as dark as a dun- 
veon; though I knew itcould not yet be dark out of doors. E 
~ then coiled myself up in my blanket, lay down in my little round 
bed, and had a tolerable night’s lodging. When I awoke, alk 
was dark—not the least glimmering of light was to be seen. 

Immediately I recallected that I was not to expect light in this 
new habitation, as there was neither door nor window in it. As 
I could hear the storm raging, and did not suffer much cold, 
as I was then situated, I concluded I would stay in my nest un- 
til I was certain it wasday. When I had reason to conclude 
that it surely was day, I arose and put on my mockasons, whicla 
I had laid under my head to keep from freezing. I then en- 
deavored to find the door, and had to do all by the sense of feel- 
ing, which took me sometime. At length I found the block, 

but it being heavy, and a large quantity of snow having fallen 
on it, at the first attempt I did not move it. I then felt terrified 

among all the hardships I had sustained, I never knew before, 

what it was to be thus deprived oflight. This, with the other 

circiimstances attending it, appeared grievous. I went straight- 
way ta bed again, wrapped my blanket round me; and lay anc 
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ended my sweet repast, Tecaughretanego asked me how I feit. 
I told him thatI was much refreshed. He then handed me his 
pipe and pouch, and told me to take a smoke. I did so. He 
then said he had something of importance to tell me, if I was 
now composed and ready to hear it. I told him that I was 
ready tohearhim. He said the reason why he deferred his 
speech till now, was because few men are in aright humour to 
hear good talk, when they are extremely hungry, as they are 
then generally fretful and discomposed, but as you appear now 
to enjoy calmness and serenity of mind, I will now communi- 
cate to you the thoughts of my heart, and those things that I 
know to be true. 

‘Brother, 

‘As you have lived with the white people, you have not had 
the same advantage of knowing that the great being above feeds 
his people, and gives them their meat in due season, as we In- 
alians have, who are frequently out of provisions, and yet are 
wonderfully supplied, and that so frequently that it is evident- 
ly the hand of the great Owaneeyo* that doth this. whereas the 
wirite people have commonly large flocks of tame cattle, that 
they can kill when they please, and also their barns and cribs 
tiled with grain, and therefore have not the same opportunity 
ofseeing and knowing that they are supported by the ruler of 
Heaven and Earth. 

‘Brother. 

‘I know that vou are now afraid that we will all perish with 

hunger, but you have no just reason to fear this. 
‘Brother, 

‘] have been young, but am now old—I have been frequent- 
ty under the like circumstances that we now are, and that some 
time or other in almost every year of my life; yet, I have hith- 
e1to been supported, and my wants supplied in time of need. 

‘Brother, 

‘Owaneeyo sometimes suffers us to be in went, in order to 
teach us our dependence upon him, and to Jet us know that we 
are tolove and serve him: and likewise fo know the worth of 
the favors that we receive, and to make us more thankful. 

‘Brother, 

‘Be assured that you will be supplied with food, and that just 
in the right time; but you must continue diligent in the use of 
means—go to sleep, and rise early in the morning and goa 
hunting—be strong and expert yourself like a man, and the 
great spirit will direct your way.’ 

The next morning I went out, and steered about an east 





* This it the name of God, in their tongue, and signjfies the owner and 
ruler of all things. 
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course. I proceeded on slowly for about five miles, and saw 
deer frequently, but as the cruston the snow made a great 
noise, they were always running before I spied them, so that I 
could not get.ashot. <A violent appetite returned, and I be- 
came intolerably hungry;—it was now that I conciuded 1 
would run off to Pennsylvania, my native country. As the snow 
was on the ground, and Indian hunters almost the whole of the 
way before me, I had but a poor prospect of making my es- 
cape; but my case appeared desperate. If I staid here I thought 
I would perish with hunger, and ifI met with Indians, they 
would but kill me. 

I then proceeded on,as fast as I could walk, and when I got 
about ten or twelve miles from our hut, [ came upon fresh buf- 
falo tracks,—I pursued after, and in a short time came in 
sight of them, as they were passing through a small glade— 
I ran with all my might, and headed them, where I lay in am- 
bush, and killed avery large cow. TIimmediately kindled a 
fire and began to roast meat, but could not wait till it was done 
—I ate it almost raw. When hunger was abated I began to be 
tenderly concerned for my old Indian brother, and the little 
boy I had leftin a perishing condition. I made haste and pack- 
ed up what meat I could carry, secured what I left from the 
wolves, and returned homewards. 

1 scarcely thought on the old man’s speech while I was al- 
most distracted with hunger, but on my return was much affect- 
ed with it, reflected on myself for my hard-heartedness and in- 
gratitude, in attempting to run off and leave tha venerable old 
man and little bey to perish with hunger. I also considered 
how remarkably the old man’s speech had been verified in our 
providentially obtaining a supply. I thought also of that part 
of his speech which treated of the fractious dispositions of hun- 
ery people, which was the only excuse I had for my base inhu- 
manity, in attempting to leave them in the most deplorable sit- 
uation. 

As it was moon-light, I got home to our hut, and found the 
old man in his usual good humour. He thanked me for my ex- 
ertion, and bid me sit down, as I must certainly be fatigued, and 
he commanded Nunganey to make haste and cook. I told him 
Iwould cook for him, and let the boy lay some meat on the 
coals, for himself—which he did, but ate it almost raw, as J had 
done I immediately hung on the kettle with some water, and 
cut the beef in thin slices, and put them in:—when it had boil- 
ed awhile, I proposed taking it off the fire, hut the old man re- 
plied, ‘letit be done enough.’ This he said in as patient and 
unconcerned a manner, as if he had not wanted one single meal. 
Hecommanded Nunganey to eat no more beef at that time. 
teasthe might hurt himself; but told him to sit down, and after 
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some time he might sup some broth. This command he reluct- 
antly ooeyed. 

When we were all refreshed, Tecaughretanego delivered a 
speech upon the necessity and pleasure of receiving the neces- 
sary supports of life with thankfulness, knowing that Owanec- 
= is the great giver. Such speeches from an Jndian, may be 
thought by those who are unacquainted with them, aKogether 

incredible; but when we reflect on the Indian war, we may rea- 
dily conclude that they are not an ignorant or stupid sort of 
people, or they would not have been such fatal enemies.’’ pp. 
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n April, Tecaughretanego having recovered sufficiently 
a W me about, t they removad to Detroit, where they spent 
ihe summer. ‘The next year they went to Caughnewaga a- 
bout nine miles above Montreal, where Smith left the Jn- 
dians, and got on board 4 French prison ship among a num- 
ber of English prisoners intended to be exchanged. By 
this means he effected his escape, and early in the year 
1760 returned to his friends in Pennsylvania. They receiv- 
ed him with great joy, having long before despaired of ever 
seeing him again. Hefound that his sweet-heart was mar- 
rieda few days s before he arrived, and he tells us: 
‘My feelings I must leave on this occasion, for those of my 


readers to ] adg ey who have ielt the pangs of disappointed love, 
as itis impossible now for me to describe the emotion of soul L 


z a ¥ . 53 e ~/ 
felt at that time.” p. 59. 


Thus ended the captivity of Col. Smith, and as we have 
indulged ourselves in details so minute and extracts so co- 
pious, we must defer to a future number al! notice of his 
subsequent adventures, as well as the summary we proposc 
giving, of the valuable information furnished by him re 

pecting the manners and customs of the Indians. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
A new Poem, entitled Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 
from the pen of Lord Byron, is about to be published. 
Another novel, by the author of Waverley, is in the En- 
lish press, ent ited Tur Bucaniers! We havé just time to 
read, admire, and criticise one of the productions of this 
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wonderful author, when our curiosity is excited by the an- 
nunciation of another. 

Robert Southey Esq. is about to publish a History of the 
Quakers, and a new poem entitled the Vision of Judgment. 

The British Conference of the Methodist Church has ap- 
pointed Dr, Adam Clarke to write a Lire or Weszey, which 
is intended as a reply to the late production of Mr. Southey. 
Dr. Clarke has executed the task agreeably to his appoint- 
ment, and his work is expected shortly to be in circulation 
in this country. 

The works of the American Novelist, Charles Brockden 
Brown, are just published in London, and have receited the 
warmest encomiums of the critics. 

A work has been recently issued from the British press, 
entitled: “Selections from Letters written during a tour to 
the United States, in the summer and autumn of 1819, il- 
lustrative of the character of the native Indians, and of their 
descent from the last ten tribes of Israel; as well as descrip- 
tive of the present situation and sufferings of emigrants, 
and of the soil and state of Agriculture: by Emanuel How- 
itt.” 

The following works have recently been published, viz, 
“Journal of a Horticultural Tourin’the Netherlands and 
North of France, in the autumn of 1817,” by P. Neill, J. 
Hay, and James Macdonald, a deputation of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society —‘‘A second journey through Persia 
to Constantinople, between the years 1810 and 1816, by 
James Morier Esq.” royal quarto, with maps, colored cos- 
tumes, and other engravings —‘Elementary Illustrations of the 
Celestial Mechanics of Laplace,” comprehending the First 
Book, with an Introduction, containing the Rudiments of 
the Mathematics; being the first part of a work intended to 
supply the student with every link that is actually required 
for a complete chain of demonstration, extending to the 
whole theory of Planetary motions.—‘‘Universal Seience, 
or the Cabinet of Nature and Art,’? by Alexarder Jamie- 
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ON SPRING. 

By rue vate Mr. BECK. 
Descend with smiles, etherial Spring! 
Thy healing balms to Nature bring. 
Sad Nature mourns thy lingering stay: 
‘Thy roses shed o’er smiling May! 
Ail hail! she comes! tease wintry strife! 
All nature ’s starting into life. 
Creation greets her lovely Queen: 
Warth, smiling, weaves her carpet green. 
‘The shrubs their gladdening verdure steal. 
The flowers their infant buds reveal; 
A genial warmth the blood refines; 
Revived, the vernal kingdom shines. 
The lark, the thrush, the linnet sing, 
The hallowed groves with echo ring, 
And many a youth and many a maid, 
Soft parleying, seek the sylvan shade. 
Thither, by sacred Love impelled, 
Full oft the dear discourse is held, 
When evening calm her throne ascends,— 
For Love and Evening e’er were friends. 


Ye blooming youths! while“Natur2 ’s kind, 
Be sure you Nature’s dictates mind. 
No rudeness, in the festive hour, 
Must e’er profane the sacred bower. 
Een Age itself this season warms, 
Short tumults thrill, and soft alarms. 
The visionary scene appears, 

Of younger days and former years. 

UO silvery Thames, thy fabled shore 
My fancy traces o’er and o’er. 

‘Thy hallowed shades I see again, 
Thy bleating flocks, thy virgin train. 
There first, enwrapt in golden dreams 
[ sipped from wisdom’s sacred stream 
The lucid drop:—from that full store 
Drink yet my soul at every pore! 
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O thou bright fountain of pure light, 
Yet stream it o’er my dazzled sight, 
That I, now dim, may pierce this maze, 
And seek thee where the planets blaze. 


Stupendous system! ne’er proud man 

Thy philosophic eye may scan 

Yet still a glimpse of this may show, 

How great the hand that. made them so. 
While these sweet bonds all hearts entwine, 
And birds, and-beasts, and reptiles join, 
Shall man alone be silent?—Noe, 

The illumined stream from man shall flow 
Unutterable thought! Not sung, 
Tilllanguage greets an angel’s tongue! 


& NUPTIAL SONG. 
Translation from Catullus: 62d. Ode. 


Youne Men. 

Assemble youths, the evening shades advance, 
And glimmering twilight now invites the dance. 
Arise, arise, the nuptial bed prepare, 

The virgin comes, the fairest of the fair; 

And now by menial strains my verse prolong— 
Hymen, gay Hymen, subject of my-song! 

MaiDENs. 
The sparkling stars above our heads appear; 
Join, virgins, join; the generous youths are here 
See ye not how in sportive mien they bound, 
Will we stand here, nor join the jovial round? 
Still from the choir is heard the ‘hymenian song, 
Hymen, oh Hymen, still the theme prolong! 
Yeune Men. 

Companions haste! no easy prize is ours, 

The virgin choir exerts its utmost powers: 

With one accord they raise the joyful sound, 
Nor cease to strike with nimble feet the ground, 
W hile we with different views are now inclined, 
.Not halfintent the grateful prize to find. 

If to your hearts it aught of pleasure bring, 
Prepare your stubborn minds at least to sing. 
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They now in joyous train begin the song 
Let us at least that grateful strain prolong. 
MAalIpDENs. 


Oh cruel shade, that covers nature’s face! 

Rudely to fear from mother’s soft embrace 

The loving maid who clings around her neck, 

The ardent husband’s bed now loth to deck! 

More cruel far than vengeful hostile band, 

That fondly stalks o’er subjugated land! 

Still may the strains in grateful measures flow, 

Hymen, Oh Hymen! thy dread power we know: 
Youns MEN. 


Oh pleasant eve, to all true lovers dear, 

And first of all the maiden hearts to eheer, 
Now bind in wedlock from the happy pair, 

To whom may fostering Jove extend his care! 
Parents, and sages that have long since past, 
Have the example set that e’er must last! 

What hour that ’s granted by the Gods above. 
Atfords more bliss than that we give to love? 
Let us no longer then refuse to sing 

The joyful pleasures that this night will bring. 


MAIpENs. 


Companions fair, we lose a sprightly maid. 
The youth his venturous visiis has delayed, 
Like some base thief intent his prize to gain, 
Who sallies off and quick returns again. 

Tis thus with his each winning art he tries 
To captivate the maid, the lover’s prize. 


Younc Men. 
In mournful strains ye raise the piteous cry, 
When if a chance present, the same you'd try. 
Then join with us, the joyful strains unite, 
Let Hymen be the subject of to-night. 


Marpens. 
As some sweet flower, concealed in secret fold, 
Not known to herds, nor withered by the cold, 
Breathes its sweet fragrance to the sighing gale, 
Nor now with dying leaves begins to fail, 
We all with one accord its beauty praise, 
And hgil the flowret in our fapturous lays; 
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4821. POETRY. 


The same, when withered by the tender hand, 
Nor joy affords, nor beautifies the land. 
So sweet is the maid, while now she remains 
Unfettered and free from Love’s cruel chains, 


Who draws the young men by her unnumbered charms, 


And still remains dear to her mother’s fond arms. 


Youne Men. 


As some rude vine within a barren field,— 
No clustering boughs the purple grapes to yield 
With tender body winding on the ground 
And all its height, now unsupported found,— 
No bashful maiden fair with ruddy cheek, 
Nor herd nor herdsmen its mild fruit to seek, 
The same, when winding round the lofty pine, 
Its clustering bunches with the boughs entwine, 
We all the pleasant prize then wish to gain 
And sportive flacks about its shade remain. 
So the fair virgin, who betimes grows old, 
Learns prematurely to become a scold, 
But if in early life she wedlock tries 
She marks her triumphs with delighted eyes. 
st o cruel strife such early matches foil; 
trife is a stranger to so pure a soil. 
Your loving parents you must still obey, 
Nor yield your husbands unresisted sway 
Then furnish, Hymen! thy long joyful strain, 
And bind the vir gins by thy cruel chain. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Written at the age of sixteen. 


You have stray’d, ere the dew drops of morning have fled, 


While around you they softly repos’d: 
And did they not look hke the tears, which are shed 
When misfortune’s hard fate is impos’d? 


You have stray’d, as the Sun, with his life-cheering beam, 
Has kiss’d off those tremulous tears; 


| And did he not tell you that Pity’s soft gleam 


Could beguile e’en the sorrows of years 
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254 POETRY. May, 


You have stray’d, while on high a darkly spread cloud 
Has s! he dits deep gloom o’er your way, 


And perchance have then thought, how misfortune’s dark 


al 


ud 
Can chase |] hope’s sweetest moonbeam awwav. 


. 


Sir? 


You have stray’d, while that moon-beam which darkness en- 
dear’d, 
Has shed its soft beauty around, 
And have wish’d that compas sion, by sorrow rever’d, 
Thus mid darkness and gloom might be found. 


My friend, let this lesson be dear to your heart, 
Amd oh ‘think, if your pity be given, 
That the woe you relieve, and the joy you impart, 


. 


Will insure you true glory in Heaven. 


Vhe tears which you wpe from misfortune’s sad cy&’ 
And the sighs which you steal from the heart, 

Will form a move beautiful chaplet on high, 
Than riches and splendour impart. 


Whilst the light which you shed on a grief-darken’d soul. 
That by sorrow or sin has been driven, 
Reflected will beam, without earthly controul, 
With more exquisite brightness in Heaven. 
C 


To ner who will understand and appreciule the following 
EEFUSION OF GRATITUDE. 
Lady, gentle, soft, and fair, 
Take the stranger to thy care; 
Lovely lady, on thy fac 
Every virtue bright we ae 
In thy clear, expressive eye 
Shines the flame of minstrelsy. 
There bewitching, sweetly roll 
The fine afiections of the soul. 
First sparkles friendship’s lambent glow, 
Source of every bliss below, 
Dispelling fondly each harsh care, 
That rankles in the.bosom fair, 
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POETRY. 


Proffering aid to sorrow’s child, 

With sympathy benign and mild; 

Next brightly beams the stranger’s star* 

That guides him from his home afar 

Towards Kentucky’s honest pride,} 

#EEAEEKE to hear and sit beside. 

O, ever, ever, may she shine, 

Whilst hospitality benign 

Is sacred held; till time shall end, 

Be still the traveller's, stranger’s friend! 

Beauteous lady, on thy face 

Are stamp’d both dignity and grace, 

And whilst the Loves and Graces bind 

In soft attraction every mind, 

Thy dignified and polish’d art 

Exalts and captivates the heart! 
OSCAR. 





* Eos vitality. t Lexington. 


TWILIGHT. 


Dear is the hour, 


‘Sacred to mild affection’s power, 


When Eve her dewy mantle throws 
O’er nature’s sweets, and banish’d heats. 
Just sinking to repose. 


Dear is the shade, 
That bids the evening star disclose its beam, 
Which hike a bashful maid, 
Half willing, half afraid, 


Shrinks from the gaze of man, as fearful to be seen 


Dear is the breeze, 
That woos the leaves of many a fragrant flower, 
Then stealing far away, 
As if in frolic play, 
Returns again to prove its lordly power. 


Dear is the light, 
That throws its witching shades o’er ocean’s breast, 
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POETRY. Maite 


Whilst spirits on each wave 
Sing dirges o’er the brave, 
Who, sunk in dread repose, sleep on in tearless rest - 


This is the hour,— 
A sacred hour to mortals given,— 
When friendship’s speaking eye, 
And fond affection’s sigh, 
Tell the enraptur’d soul of joys in Heaven. 


Let this calm hour, 
Devoted be to’the Almighty Power, 
To him our prayers ascend, 
Qur father and our friend, 
The Orphan’s Ged, whom we and all adore. 
C 


TRANSLATION OF ANACREON 
ovE 65. 


In slumber once appeared sublime, 
The Teian Bard of dulcet rhyme, 
On me his starry eyes were gazing! 
I met the minstrel face to face, 
I met his offered, loved embrace, 
Breast joined to breast with joy amazing. 


His ringlets waved like feathery snows; 
Though pale his cheek, its fairness shows 
The bed where roses once were blooming 
His lips were breathing odours sweet, 
Such balm as Venus’ kisses mete, 
The etherial seats of Heav’n perfunaing. 


His crown from his white head he took, 
And said, with more than mortal look, 

‘“‘Here, take this wreath the Muses gave me.” 
This round my brow I thoughtless pressed, 
Now, hapless me! ?'m rapt, possessed! 

'hurn! not all the world can save me. 





